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Of Oregon, the-chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Committee, whose 
recent criticism of the War Department’s conduct of the war aroused public 
sentiment to demand a broader vision in our military plans and a more 
practical organization to carry them out ~ 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


N MONDAY, February 4, 1918, 
almost exactly a year from the 
date when Germany began ac- 
tive hostilities against us in her 
ruthless submarine warfare, came 

the announcement that our troops had taken 
over a sector of the Lorraine front. That 
marked the beginning of our active participa- 
tion in the war on land. 

Our chief enemy, the active German army, 
consists altogether of about 230 divisions of 
between twelve and fifteen thousand men 
apiece, or from 2,760,000 to 3,450,000 men. 
At least a half million of these must be left 
on the Eastern front to help Austria watch 
Russia. At the most not more than 3,000,000 
can face the West. 

Against these the British have about 
2,000,000 first-class troops in France. The 
French have altogether about 2,700,000 men 
—probably at least 2,000,000 of the first class. 
Not counting our troops, which are as yet 
in negligible quantity in the line, the Allies 
outnumber the Germans at least 4 to 3, or 
perhaps somewhat less than this because of 
the Allied troops sent to Italy. But while 
the Allies have not a very large superiority 
of present numbers, they are better off in re- 
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serves. The British have men enough to 
force the fighting this year as they did last and 
to keep their ranks full with fresh men all the 
time. The French have not the reserves to 
be so continuously aggressive. 

The Germans also lack reserves. The 
continuous British offensive pushed them 
hard last year. They took many divisions 
from other parts of their line to bolster up their 
front opposite Ypres. They had drawn men 
from the Cambrai front with almost fatal 
results. Any German offensive must be a 
desperate move based upon a false idea of the 
French strength, or upon domestic necessities. 

On the other hand, we can expect the 
British to begin again in the spring their con- 
tinued pressure, and the French from time to 
time to launch their sharp attacks, limited only 
by their lack of reserves. 

Is there victory in this programme? Perhaps, 
but it is by nomeans sure. Our margin of ad- 
vantage is not enough. All eyes look anxiously 
to the American Army to increase that 
margin and make victory speedy and certain. 
When our first full million, with reserves behind 
it, begins its push along with the British and 
French, that ought to be the beginning of the 
end. When is that to be? 


























Of California, one of the first members of the House of Representatives to 
understand the vast scale upon which our military preparations must be 
made if we are to fight Germany with success. Mr. Kahn was an early advo- 
cate of preparedness, was floor leader in the passage of the bill for the 
selective draft, and has stood for an aggressive prosecution of the war 











The former Congressman from Massachusetts, who for a long time before 
the war was one of the strongest Congressional advocates of military prepar- 
edness, and who put his theories into practice by resigning from Congress to 
become a colonel in the Reserve Corps. Later he submitted to a reduction 
in rank in order to hasten his going to France. He died recently of pneu- 
monia at Camp Wheeler, Macon, Ga. 
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Who, as American Ambassador to Russia, has had the difficult task of 
caring for American interests at Petrograd during the critical period of the 
revolution and of the Bolshevik régime 
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MR. P. A. S. FRANKLIN 


Chairman of the Committee on Shipping Control, of which Mr. H. H. 
Raymond and Sir Cunnop Guthrie are the other members, whose task will 
be to direct the transportation of food, soldiers, and munitions to Europe and 
in other ways to regulate and codrdinate the transoceanic shipping facilities 
of the Allied Governments 
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Of J. P. Morgan & Company, who, shortly after Senator Chamberlain’s 
recent criticism of the War Department, was appointed by Secretary Baker 
to be Surveyor General of Army purchases, bringing to the aid of the Govern- 
ment his experience in buying Great Britain’s war supplies in this country 











The March of Events 


An Open Letter to President Wilson 


EAR MR. PRESIDENT: This letter 
|) contains a digest of opinion of a 

great number of men who have had an 
opportunity both from near to and from 
a distance to study the workings of our war 
machine. The line of thought which it follows 
is very general among those who are close 
enough to our war activities to be well in- 
formed, and it is held by so many people of 
such different political and material attitudes 
and of such varying pasts that it seems 
worthy of attention. 

In the first place, if you had opportunity to 
listen to the unguarded conversation of your 
fellow-countrymen you could hardly help 
feeling the quickening pulse of a justifiable 
pride in the extent to which you have lifted 
their ambitions for a just and a democratic 
world. Very many who have been by long 
habit somewhat cynical of improving standards 
of international morality have been caught 
and invigorated by your enthusiasm for 
human freedom and the possibilities of im- 
proving civilization. And, as a nation, having 
subscribed to the high doctrines which you 
have formulated, our endeavor to attain them 
will bring us to a higher level than we should 
otherwise even have striven for. The stand- 
ards you have set are held very preciously by 
the American public. 

Along with this feeling, and as universal 
among those who are where they can see the 
war machine, is the feeling that the vision 
which you have put into our war aims is lack- 
ing in our war conduct. Some blame you 
-for this. Many others blame Mr. Baker. 
But those who have analyzed the situation 
most carefully blame the Council of 
National Defense. That body was created 
to make the comprehensive plan by which 
the whole strength of the Nation could be 
turned toward the conduct of war. Its func- 
tion was to start all necessary war activities, 
foresee their possible conflicts with each other, 
and prevent friction. It was to look on our 
Nation as one huge machine for waging war 
and see that the various parts of this great 
machine turned rapidly and in unison. Once 
given its policy by you, it was to have the 
foresight and vision to direct the Nation’s 
activity so that men, clothes, arms, food, 
ships, and countless other things would flow 
from the different departments of the Nation 
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in its capacity as a war factory until an army 
of the proper size arrived on the battlefield at 
the proper time to win this war. 

Mr. President, almost no one believes that 
the Council of National Defense has had this 
vision or has it now, or that it has a sufficiently 
comprehensive grasp of the raw material, 
labor, industry, and transportation possibilities 
of this country to create and guide a plan 
to make use of them to their utmost. The 
congestion on our railroads, the lack of bunker 
coal, the necessity for Dr. Garfield’s sudden 
order suspending industry for specified days 
—these things as well as the shortages of 
clothing, rifles, and machine guns for the 
Army and the delays in our shipbuilding pro- 
gramme show that the Council of National 
Defense has failed in foresight and direction. 

When the breakdowns in our war ma- 
chinery came, you summoned new men to 
repair the damage and get the machine under 
way again, but in practically every case, Mr. 
President, the difficulty has been given to 
you to solve after it was in a serious condition, 
and not in time to prevent serious delay from 
arising. The Council of National Defense 
did not urge upon you the necessity for 
rectifying the railroad situation until the con- 
gestion approached a national calamity. It 
is doubtful if the Council had much to do with 
it then. The creation of the American-British 
committee to manage shipping with our 
Allies did not occur until we had gotten 
into such a bad condition that we were losing 
a considerable percentage of the carrying 
capacity of the vessels which were available. 
These are but instances of a general con- 
dition. 

When, finally, these various problems are 
brought to you, you remedy them one by one, 
but you have not supplied the deficiency which 
has allowed them to occur and become acute. 
That deficiency is in the Council of National 
Defense. It has not functioned successfully 
as a War Cabinet with vision, foresight, and 
authority. There is little difference of opinion 
on this point. There is some difference of 
opinion about the reasons for its failure to 
measure up to its task. Many people believe 
that the cabinet members who make up this 
body are and must be so engrossed in the con- 
duct of their various departments that they 
cannot free themselves sufficiently to create 
and guide the great war programme as a 
whole. As you know, many others do not be- 
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lieve in the capabilities of these six cabinet 
officers. Others, again, feel that, although 
capable along certain lines, these men have not 
a familiarity with our manufacturing and com- 
mercial practices to enable them to visualize 
the country’s abilities and direct its ac- 
tivities. 

The general belief is that the relief for this 
situation is in a body working directly under 
you and clothed with your authority, con- 
taining a combination of men acceptable to 
you who have knowledge of finance and 
government policy, and also men who, like 
Mr. Stettinius for example, are familiar with 
the industrial processes of the country. Sen- 
ator Chamberlain was pointing in this direc- 
tion with his War Council bill, but no one 
would haggle for any specific bill. If the 
Council of National Defense could be in- 
vigorated and relieved of other duties and 
perhaps reduced in numbers, it might serve. 
But its failure so far is against it. 

There has been objection raised to this idea 
on the ground that it reflects upon your con- 
duct of the war and Mr. Baker’s. The desire 
for a war council or a reinvigorated Council 
of National Defense cannot reflect upon you 
unless the creation of the original Council of 
National Defense cast that same reflection. 
The desire for a new body, or at least a re- 
formed one, is merely the desire to have 
accomplished what the present existing body 
fails to do. And certainly, Mr. President, no 
one expects you to foresee and direct and 
formulate our war aims, and at the same time 
keep a day-by-day grasp on all the activities 
of this country in such a way as to foresee and 
forestall difficulties and achieve coérdination. 
It is obviously impossible. The only ques- 
tion is whether the machinery for doing that 
for you and under your direction could not be 
much improved. If this question is a reflec- 
tion on Mr. Baker, it is in his capacity as 
Chairman of the Council of National Defense, 
for the fact that the War Department’s activi- 
ties, especially the priority orders, were 
chiefly responsible for the breakdown of 
transportation is more serious than are some 
of the shortages in war equipment. 

Along with the feeling that the Council of 
National Defense has failed to foresee and pre- 
vent breakdowns and stoppages in our war 
machine is a growing conviction that your 
military advisers have hitherto failed to pic- 
ture to you how large our military forces must 
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be to provide for speedy and certain victory, 
and with this conviction is the fear that they 
have not yet based their programme upon 
victory at any particular time. Is it not true 
that our Allies are now making plans with us 
on the basis of what strength we can con- 
veniently deliver? And is not the real prob- 
lem to find out what strength is necessary to 
beat the German armies and then deliver 
that? Surely it is not impossible for us, who 
outnumber the German people three to two, 
to add enough to the French and British forces, 
which already outnumber the German armies, 
to force those armies into unconditional sur- 
render. The fear that our military programme 
is not adequate for our duty in this war 
is not based upon the fact that the Council 
of National Defense or any other body in 
authority is not willing and eager to make 
every sacrifice to obtain victory, but on the 
fear that there is not a sufficiently clear con- 
ception of what armed forces are necessary 
to insure victory—and on a fear that there is 
not a sufficiently clear conception of how vital 
the element of time is in the conduct of this 
war. In 1917, we lost the aid of Russia’s 
large army. That enabled the Germans to 
conduct their attack on Italy, which forced 
our Allies to withdraw from France about 
as many men as we now plan to get there by 
this summer. War is an uncertain thing. 
It is not safe to expect our Allies to await our 
coming at our convenience. It may take 
2 million men in 1918 to do what one million 
could have done in 1917. It might take 3 
million to do in 1919 what 2 million could do 
in 1918. The history of this war has been 
that our Allies have never been able to exert 
their strength together. Belgium, Serbia, 
Russia, and Rumania have been sacrificed to 
that defect. If we are long in reaching the 
firing line with a big army, history may well 
repeat itself to our very heavy cost. 

These feelings, Mr. President, have given 
rise to a very earnest hope that you would cre- 
ate some body of men in whom you have con- 
fidence, relieved of immediate administrative 
duties, to create a programme that would 
include a sure and speedy victory by deliver- 
ing overwhelming forces against the Germans 
while our Allies are still in full fighting trim. 
And this hope is much strengthened by 
your request that Congress give you authority 
to create any organization you need to conduct 
the war. 
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Such a body would have to have men of 
vision, of foresight, and of intimate knowledge 
of the structure of our economic life. It would 
have to have the facts and tendencies of pro- 
duction and distribution at its finger tips as 
you have the facts and tendencies of political 
life. A body that under your direction mould- 
ed our war policy in this wise could lay the 
essential foundation of codrdination, for all 
activity would be a part of one great plan, 
and on this basis no fundamental conflict 
could arise. 

A war council or a single man, created under 
the general powers you ask, working with you 
and under your general direction, might per- 
haps be criticized as too great a concentration 
of power. The criticism would not be just 
because you already have practically unlimited 
power subject chiefly to the willingness of 
Congress to vote money, and that limit would 
still remain. But the relationship between 
you and the rest of the administrative 
branch of the Government with Congress 
could be greatly improved. As you have 
pointed out so cogently in your writings, it 
would be a great improvement on our method 
of government if the administrative depart- 
ments appeared frequently before Congress 
and kept Congress constantly informed in- 
stead of appearing only to urge appropriations 
or before an investigating committee. You 
complain that the recent Congressional in- 
vestigations have kept Mr. Baker away from 
his work. Mr. Baker is, after all, responsible 
to the people of the United States in the 
persons of their representatives in Congress. 
They voted the money. They are responsible 
for it. It would have been much better had 
Mr. Baker kept Congress constantly informed 
than to have had Congress in ignorance until 
public complaint suggested an investigation. 
This same theory of responsibility of which 
you have been in the past the ablest spokes- 
man will be more necessary than ever if the 
supreme direction of the war conduct here is 
concentrated as it should be. If some mem- 
ber of the war council, or whatever name 
such a body may have, appeared frequently 
before Congress, or on confidential affairs 
before Congressional Committees, and kept 
the direct representatives of the people in- 
formed about our war operations, it 
would save time, save friction, and promote 
that most earnestly desired codrdination 
between the executive and legislative branches 


of the Government. And if this happened 
we should have you to thank for the inaugu- 
ration of a great and permanent reform in our 
governmental machinery as we already have 
you to thank for such a reform in our financial 
machinery in the shape of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

But more important and immediate than 
this permanent benefit is that concentration 
of power and a responsible use of it would 
help tremendously to win the war for the pres- 
ervation of civilization. 


An Open Letter to Secretary Baker 


EAR MR. BAKER: You have told 
1) the public recently that our Allies 

had more men on the Western front 
than the Germans could put against them 
there. That means that our Allies cannot 
be defeated on the Western front. You have 
also intimated that there is no certain prospect 
of beating the Germans until our army gets 
there in Jarge numbers. It is also true that 
the longer we wait before our army can begin 
a great offensive the larger our army will 
probably have to be and the greater our share 
in defeating the German armies, and the 
greater the number of our losses. 

With this situation confronting us, every 
Anierican must want to know how our present 
accomplishment and future plans compare 
with the task in hand. 

You have told us that we had a “substan- 
tial” army in France six weeks ago, that we 
shall have a half million men in France by 
summer, and that on the 1st of February there 
were a million and a half men ready to go to 
France whenever there was shipping to carry 
them. You also stated that “no army of a 
similar size [as ours] in the history of the world 
has ever been raised, trained, or equipped so 
quickly.” 

You have not told us when you expect to 
nave an army on the firing line of sufficient 
size to start the “great drive” to victory. 
That is, after all; the main question. The 
citizen must therefore figure out for himself 
from your statements when he can expect 
the great offensive for which our war effort 
is made. 

We cannot publicly discuss what you meant 
by a “substantial” army, nor is it necessary, 
for it is included in the 500,000 men you 
expect to have in France bysummer. Between 
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then and fall it ought to be possible to send 
over another 500,000. Giving them three 
months to finish off their training would 
mean that we should have a million men 
ready to fight on February 1, 1919 [less 
casualties], with your other 500,000 in re- 
serve in France finishing its training. From 
that time on the numbers should increase 
rapidly: 

This programme limits us to a minor part 
in the conflict this year. It is even hard to 
find a military authority who believes that 
this is a sufficient programme to be sure of 
victory over the German armies in 19109. 
It is certainly the least accomplishment which 
the American public expects, for the public 
cannot but believe that the energies of 100 
million intelligent people, if properly directed, 
should, after two years, be able to deliver a 
blow that would defeat the armies of 70 
millions who are already outnumbered and who 
will then have suffered five years of war. 
Even 3,000 miles of ocean ought not to prevent 
that. 

Your tone of optimism and your figures 
give us reason to hope for at least such a result. 
But, Mr. Baker, there are other things which 
have come to our attention which give us 
misgivings, which sometimes make us doubt 
whether you are not misleading yourself and 
us. 

It was only a few days before you announced 
that there were 1,500,000 men ready to go to 
France that there appeared a statement by 
the medical branch of the Army that during 
the four months endingon January, 18, 1918, the 
average enrolment in all cantonments, forts, 
etc., in the United States was 1,100,000 men. 
The men added since can not be far ad- 
vanced in training. Even this million, on a 
service basis, would have been short of rifles, 
machine guns, shoes—in fact, short of prac- 
tically every item of equipment—if they 
had gone when you stated they were ready to 
go. Undoubtedly you were counting upon 
the fact that they would get equipment before 
transportation could be arranged for them. 
Moreover, it is hardly possible that all these 
men can go abroad even if they are equipped, 
for we shall need a good many to guard the 
Mexican border, to garrison Panama and 
other outlying posts, and to protect military 
and munition-making property in this country. 

These things cause most people who follow 

our war preparations closely grave concern. 
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They arouse the fear that you are not planning 
to insure German defeat even in 1919. More- 
over, you do not yourself set the German de- 
feat as your standard. When you tell us that 
no other army was ever raised, equipped, and 
trained as rapidly as ours, you seem to set 
other nations’ accomplishments as our goal. 
But if we beat all records and lose the war or 
even prolong the war, it is nothing. 

But even if this standard you set were a 
sufficient one, we still have some misgivings 
about your facts. The comparison is, of course, 
aimed at Great Britain, for it is the only na- 
tion which had to raise, train, and equip an 
army under conditions similar to ours. Great 


Britain is a nation of less than half our pop- 


ulation. In the British ‘Isles a million men 
were raised in two months—not counting the 
regular army and territorials. Two million 
men were raised in a year. The regular army 
and territorials began fighting immediately. 
The first of the new armies attacked the Ger- 
mans nine months after war began. At the 
end of fifteen months the British forces, in- 
cluding Canadians and Australians, had had 
495,000 casualties. In that time, too, they 
had transported a substantial expeditionary 
force to Gallipoli. 

The United States is just as willing and 
able to fight as is Great Britain, and if our 
record does not compare favorably with the 
British record it is the fault of the manage- 
ment of the war, not of the country’s ability 
to fight. 

We had misgivings, Mr. Baker, about your 
attitude toward preparedness, and they were 
justified. Wehad misgivings about your early 
vision of our part in this war. They too, un- 
happily, have been verified. The anxiety 
about your present vision is not altogether 
allayed. We have been at least as worried 
as you have been about the organization of 
your department. Its recent reorganization 
has happily cleared much of that misgiving 
away. 

We are still of the opinion that there are toc 
many boards of advisers in and around the 
War Department, but there is great comfort’ 
in the fact that you have in vital positions such 
men as Mr. Tripp, Mr. McRoberts, Mr. Frank- 
lin, Mr. Stettinius, and General Goethals. 

It is a great encouragement to the public, 
also, that you have reorganized the General 
Staff. That body’s main duty was to give you 
and the President a military programme com- 
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mensurate with the particular war We are en- 
gaged in. It evidently failed to do so or 
failed to convince you, for when you recently 
stated that you had shipped more men abroad 
than you originally intended you gave evi- 
dence that the original intention for this year 
was very small indeed. 

The: public is grateful to you for the fact 
that you have set a new standard of honesty 
in the conduct of war by this country. There 
has been the inevitable waste and extrava- 
gance which goes with the necessity of making 
all war preparations after war is declared, 
but the management of our war effort has 
certainly been cleaner and less influenced by 
politics and favoritism than ever in the history 
of this country. We have you to thank, also, 
for having set and maintained a new level of 
morality in and around the camps and canton- 
ments. 

On the other hand, neither before the war 
nor since does it seem that you have had much 
appreciation of the magnitude of preparation 
for war or the vital pressing necessities of this 
particular struggle. It is for this reason that 
we earnestly urge you now to plan adequately 
for the men who are to follow the army of 
a million and a half which you assure us is 
ready to sail. If a million and a half ready 
to fight in 1919 will not finish this struggle, 
let us have three or four million there in 1920. 
To accomplish such a result we must begin 
on a big scale now. 


Have We Got the Ships? 


FTER Secretary Baker had said that 
A shipping was the weak lii:k in our effort 
to defeat Germany, the figures of our 
shipping began to take on an even greater in- 
terest than before. 

There are now about 2,400,000 tons of Amer- 
ican ocean shipping. There are about 
700,000 tons of German and Austrian shipping 
that has been taken over by the Government. 
There is a prospect of 300,000 tons of Japanese 
ships available in exchange for plates and 
shapes. That is, altogether, about 3,400,000 
tons. During the year 1918 Mr. Hurley 
expects that we shall build at least 4,500,000 
tons. If the estimate of 5 tons per man is cor- 
rect we could keep nearly 700,000 men abroad 
on the 3,400,000 tons if it were all available 
for army uses, which is very far from the case 
at present. The total present tonnage plus 
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the estimated tonnage building for 1918 is 
7,900,000, Which would maintain nearly 
1,600,000 men abroad on the basis of 5 tons 
per man. - There is a possibility of adding to 
this in two ways. There are coastwise and 
lake ships which can be added to the overseas 


fleet, but only if adequate foresight is shown in 


arranging to meet the added burden which will 
fall upon the railroads. The improvement 
in the docking facilities here and in France, 
the improvement in the management of the 
fleet, and the increase in the average speed of 
the vessels might be made to lower materially 
the average tonnage necessary per man in 
France, though Mr. Baker’s estimate of two 
tons per man seems very optimistic. Im- 
provements are being made at the points of 
debarkation. The American-British Com- 
mittee to manage the fleet on this end 
ought to help materially to shorten the waste 
time of vessels here. As most of the néw ships 
are faster than the present average of cargo 
ships, the time taken in passage ought to be 
somewhat reduced. Added to this, Mr. Baker 
says the British are willing to squeeze their 
food and munitions supply and turn over a 
million tons to us. 

On the other hand there are several dis- 
couraging elements in the situation. In 1917, 
the U-boats sank about 6,000,000 tons of 
shipping. We built during that time 1,400,000 
tons, the British certainly did not build more 
than 1,200,000 tons, and the building of Japan 
and all neutrals would not add up to more 
than 1,000,000 tons. The world has much 
less shipping, therefore, now than at the 
corresponding time in 1917. If the sinkings 
continue it will mean that England will prob- 
ably have to call back the tonnage she now 
offers, to keep her people fed. A good deal of 
our estimated shipbuilding, as a matter of fact, 
was ordered by the British and commandeered 
by us after it was begun. Moreover, so far 
we have not been abie to devote by any means 
all of our shipping to the army and the navy. 

The first and most vital difficulty in our way 
is the German submarine campaign. We 
have tried to fool ourselves into the belief that 
when the submarines sink only eight or ten 
big ships a week we are having a victory. 
But it is not true. Six million tons of shipping 
was sunk in 1917—that means that we and our 
Allies were defeated at sea in 1917. The task 
of the combined navies was to blockade Ger- 
many and to keep the seas open for food, muni- 
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tions, and men going to England and France. 
Germany was blockaded, but the sea lanes are 
less open in 1918 than they were in 1917 by 
at least two million tons of shipping. Our Navy 
has done extremely well for its numbers en- 
gaged, but the numbers have been insufficient, 
so far, to accomplish the task which it must 
accomplish if we mean to win the war by fight- 
ing. There is reason to believe that the de- 
stroyer programme is now making good pro- 
gress, but when sufficient destroyers will be 
at sea to reduce radically the successes of the 
submarines we do not know. If this happy 
result occurs early this year, we shall save 
thousands if not millions of tons of vitally 
needed shipping. If it occurs late this year, 
or next year, we shall probably lose this ship- 
ping. Whether we lose it or not is the test 
of the management of our Navy. However 
smoothly it functions ashore, it is not fulfilling 
its real purpose unless it gives us victory at 
sea. Victory at sea means the suppression 
of the U-boats. 


II 


The second obstacle which we have to over- 


come in our shipping efforts is a shortage of 
labor. Mr. Hurley had an investigation made 
by an outside agency as a check on his esti- 
mates of the building for 1918. This estimate 
was 4,500,000 tons. His own hopes are higher 
than this. But he is frank to say that neither 
his hopes nor the more conservative estimate 
can be realized without an increase in the labor 
supply. 

The labor situation in the shipbuilding 
industry has been difficult mainly for two 
reasons. The great increase in yards necessi- 
tates a new army of workmen. The ship- 
building plants were forced by circumstances 
and allowed by the Government to bid against 
each other for labor, and other industries 
bid against them. The result has been that 
the total supply of ship workers has not been 
adequate and, what is far more serious, the 
men have, under the pressure of solicitation, 
moved rapidly from one place to another. 
This has led to a smaller output than these 
same men would normally have accomplished. 
The high wages with the resulting competition 
for men, as often occurs, instead of stimulating 
production has actually decreased it. Another 
disadvantage has been the lack of housing 
facilities near many of the new yards. 

After some five months’ discussion the De- 
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partment ‘of Labor had decided [when this was 
written] on a national wage for all shipyards to 
prevent competitive bidding for each other’s 
employees, and the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion had called for 250,000 volunteers—skilled 
mechanics to build ships for the period of the 
war—men who will serve the country as 
shipbuilders as soldiers serve it in the field. 
Here every manufacturer can serve his coun- 
try by explaining this call to such men of his 
establishment as are fit to meet it and by 
urging them to join the shipbuilding army. 
The building of ships is a vital link in our 
effort to defeat Germany. 

Our shipping condition is bad, but there are 
ships to get our men to France if all possible 
are used to their utmost capacity and if our 
building programme suffers no further checks. 
If all possible ships are used to carry our 
troops abroad and supply them, it will mean 
giving up trade we now have, and it will mean 
increased burdens on our railroads. They can 
meet this situation only if they are relieved of 
some non-essential business that is now going 
on. The German submarine has forced the 
economic war into the United States just as 
our blockade has forced the war into the homes 
of the Germans. And we have got to meet 
it by drastic economies in our use of trans- 
portation and labor for anything but war 
purposes. If the Government will state the 
facts in all their seriousness and apply the 
remedy, the ‘people of the United States will 
do their part. They are willing to go to any 
length to drive this war to complete victory at 
the earliest possible moment. 


A New Era 


” | “HE modern conception of the Red Cross 
marks a new era in the history of 
civilization. Until the time of this 

war, civilization had progressed as far as to 

prescribing as unlawful the confiscation of 
private property without compensation in 
war but the damage done by war to humanity 
was looked upon as inevitable. Even in our 
Civil War, which was cleanly conducted, 
the world—friend, foe, and neutral alike— 
looked upon the destruction which Sherman 
wrought from Atlanta to the sea as something 
which the women and children of that section 
would have to bear unaided. There was no 

Commission for Relief in Georgia. There 

was no Red Cross to rebuild ruined villages 
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either during or after the war. We sat by 
and let the camp-followers of war—disease 
and poverty—carry on their campaigns year 
after year against people who had been robbed 
of most of the means of defense against these 
evils. That is the war after the war which 
civilization should dread. That is the war 
after the war which the Red Cross means to 
stop. Our Red Cross, the British, the French, 
the Italian, and many agencies, governmental 
and otherwise, are banded together to rob war 
of its terrible and continuing after-effects. It 
is the Red Cross idea to give the war orphans 
a chance in life, to keep hope and self-respect 
in the hearts of the refugees, to fight sickness 
behind the lines while the war is still going 
on, to rebuild the villages in order that com- 
munities may live and work again in civilized 
conditions. It is the Red Cross idea to start 
industry again, even to start new industries, 
that widows and wounded may not sink into 
poverty and dependence. It is the Red Cross 
idea to keep the morale of the people high 
during the war and the courage of the people 
clean for the time after the war. It is the 
purpose of the Red Cross to help win the war, 
and, when that is done, to keep the after- 
effects of the war from so lowering the econ- 
omic health and moral standards of people 
that they cannot enjoy the political liberty 
they have preserved at such a cost. 

The Red Cross idea goes on further even 
than this. . 

Serbia is a devastated, ruined, depopulated 
nation. The German-Austrian-Bulgarian ob- 
ject has been to obliterate the Serbian 
people. Of a million and a half Armenians 
who lived in Turkey in 1914, a million are dead 
of Turkish persecution and massacre. The 
prosperous districts of Belgium and Northern 
France have been systematically ruined and 
depopulated. 

The people of these and the other blasted 
regions of Europe must have a chance to 
begin their economic life again. There 
must be money to rebuild the factories 
and restock the farms, remake roads, and set 
up again the schools. No matter how. just 
such an idea might be, it is not within the 
realms of possibility to get money for these 
purposes from Germany. The Germans have 
wrought the destruction, but they have not 
the wherewithal to repair it. The money 
must be raised elsewhere and raised with 
governmental backing, for it cannot be raised 
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otherwise. England has already led the 
way. It has furnished most of the money 
which the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium has spent to keep Belgium alive during 
the war. That was no ordinary financial 
transaction. The only security that Great 
Britain had that Belgium would exist again to 
honor the debt was that her armies and the 
French armies would drive the invader out. 
And when that was done Belgium would be 
ready, not to repay, but to borrow more. 
When we are done fighting, we must be ready 
to finance the rehabilitation of the frontiers of 
civilization that have been destroyed by the 
Hun. This cannot be done by gifts through 
the Red Cross. The Red Cross can be of 
immense assistance, invaluable assistance. 
But the vast sums necessary are an obligation 
that will fall on the Allied governments, just 
as do the expenses of war. In previous times 
the richer nations took advantage of their less 
fortunate neighbors to lend them money on 
terms that made them economic dependents. 
If we do not deal generously with these scarred 
places, the diseases which they will suffer will 
infect the whole of Europe and America as 
well. We shall have lost the war after the 
war unless we can finance the rehabilitation of 
civilization’s ruined frontiers on generous 
and successful terms—terms which will not 
mean economic servitude or foreign domina- 
tion. 

This high conception of decent economic aid 
has underlain President Wilson’s attitude 
toward Mexico, but Mexico’s irresponsibility 
has made the practical application of the 
idea almost impossible. But that difficulty 
will not interfere with the rebuilding in Europe. 


Economic Pressure on the United States 


R. THEODORE H. PRICE, in Com- 
M merce and Finance, has pointed out 

that three fifths of our annual effort 
as measured in dollars must be spent in carry- 
ing on the war. If we could hire some one else 
to carry on the war, supplying the 15 billion 
dollars would not be difficult. But we cannot 
hire any one else. We have got to get about - 
three fifths of all the human energy in this 
country directly hitched to the war machine. 
That means that very little labor can be left 
to non-war industries, that very little raw 
material can be given non-war industries, and 
very little railroad facilities given non-war 
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freight. Every person should of his own ac- 
cord cut to the minimum the money he spends 
which encourages people to produce non- 
essentials for war. Every person should of 
his own accord turn every bit of labor he 
can into war work. And when the Govern- 
ment prescribes general rules toward these 
same ends, every one must do his utmost to 
see that they are accorded instant and complete 
observance. 

And the country will do this. It could 
hardly have a more severe test to begin 
with than Dr. Garfield’s fuel order. A large 
proportion of the men who had to close their 
factories under this order honestly and sin- 
cerely believed that the remedy was not the 
proper one for the evil. They knew that 
the order was suddenly promulgated, that 
it had not been worked out carefully, that it 
was not the result of foresight, but the 
result of a sudden realization of how bad 
a situation we had drifted into. Yet the 
order was obeyed, as any other order will be 
obeyed. The public will, of course, protest 
against ill-conceived measures which fail in 
their object, but even these will have their 
chance. 

There has been a theory in political circles 
that the American people had to be coaxed 
carefully into this war and, once in, must be 
led gingerly along into real participation. 
There has been nothing to substantiate this. 
From the time of the Lusitania sinking, if not 
before and directly in the face of our position 
of neutrality, a large and ever-increasing part 
of the population recognized, then, the reasons 
for participation in the war that the President 
stated last April, and the rest of the country 
agreed the minute they had official confirmation 
of the German intentions. Since April the 
public voice has ever been on the side of the 
more vigorous prosecution of the war. The 
public response to the recent Congressional 
investigations is but the latest manifestation 
of this. The American people want, above 
all things, to defeat the Kaiser’s armies. When 
that is done, the main war aim of the average 
American is to get rid of the Kaiser and all his 
kind, for he recognizes that the close corpora- 
tion of kings is a direct menace to democracy, 
ours included, just as it was in the days of the 
Holy ‘Alliance. Wherever the theory of Di- 
vine right obtains, or dynastic purposes in- 
fluence foreign policy, the king business is a 
menace to America. 





To Take Advantage of Strikes in Germany 


HE recent strikes in Germany stirred 

again the hopes of those who believe 

that the German people have in them 
the desire and the power to throw off the 
Kaiser’s theory of Divine right and the control 
of the Government by the military caste. 
Strikes in Germany and the possibility of a 
revolution there are direct aids to us, just as 
strikes here are an aid to the German armies. 
And we should take the utmost advantage of 
the German internal disorders. When their 
armies are weakened in numbers by the with- 
drawal of men to maintain order in the in- 
terior, and weakened in morale by conditions 
behind the lines, it is the favorable time for 
us to strike if we have the force to do it. A 
German defeat at such a time would still 
further lower the prestige of the military 
party and the morale of the army. And if 
the pressure on the front is so severe that the 
General Staff cannot spare men to cow the 
people in the cities, then perhaps we can ex- 
pect the much discussed revolution to material- 
ize. There are many men in Germany with a 
big following who are eager to get rid of 
Kaiserism. But they have little hope of 
a successful revolution as long as the Ger- 
man army is intact and unbeaten. If once 
that army is so driven that the prestige 
of its leaders is gone at home and it sees no 
hope of victory, then perhaps we can expect 
that a rising in Germany will hasten the end 
and also provide a Government with which 
we could make peace with a clear conscience 
and a hope for the future. Every internal 
disturbance in Germany is, then, but another 
clear call to us to redouble our efforts on the 
fighting front. 


The Codrdination of Codperation Vs. The 
Man on the Job 


HEN We joined the war there was 
urgent need of collecting a vast 
amount of information in Wash- 


ington rapidly. The Government had to find 
out where and how to buy almost everything 
needed for a modern war and had to find it 
out quickly. When the Government wants 
to investigate any subject in peace times it 
generally sends a Government commission all 
over the country to ask questions of the people 
who know about that subject. Under pressure 
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of war the process was reversed. The people 
with information came to the Government. 
Pretty nearly all authorities (and many who 
were not) on anything touching on the war 
(and almost everything does) went to Wash- 
ington of their own accord or were sent for. 
All offered the Government their knowledge 
and their services in the best of spirit. To 
assemble all this valuable knowledge the 
Government appointed those who on first 
sight seemed the ablest of this volunteer army 
of information into any number of advisory 
boards. They were to collect and prepare 
the information and pass it on to the officers 
of the Government as fast as they could use it. 

This scheme assembled a vast volume of 
information in a comparatively short time. 
But naturally enough these commissions 
didn’t agree. Their functions overlapped. 
They got in one another’s way. Some were 
dropped and others revised, but still there were 
so many advisors to every actor that action 
was held up and delayed. Then the period of 
coérdination and codperation set in. From 
every centre of advice or action some one set 
out every day to meet with every one else 
who was interested in his problems. But there 
were so many people concerned that every one 
used up so much of his time correlating any 
contemplated advice or action with the advice 
or action of everyone else that only a relatively 
small amount of result accrued from the effort. 
This kind of a codperation-coérdination sys- 
tem easily degenerates into the formula “delay 
action until you can see some one else to au- 
thorize it.” 

This board, committee, and commission era 
is happily passing. The appointment of Gen- 
eral Goethals, Mr. McRoberts, and Mr. 
Stettinius meant the end of the advisory 
system of codrdinated delay. Part of the 
war work began on the “man on the job” 
basis. 

Mr. Hoover gets plenty of advice and he 
codperates with other departments of the 
Government, but advice and codperation do 
not result in delay and evasion of responsi- 
bility. Mr. Hoover is unmistakably the head 
of the food administration. He supplies the 
motive power and the guidance. Its successes 
are his, its mistakes are his. He is sponsor for 
everything it does. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation has 
now arrived at the same condition. Mr. 
Hurley frankly states that he is the boss. 
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If he delivers the ships, all well and good. 
If he does not he is ready to take the blame 
and retire in favor of some one who can do 
better. 

Mr. McAdoo has never let the pressure of 
war drive him into the codperation- 
coérdination of delay and divided responsi- 
bility. He has had much able assistance and 
immeasurable advice but he has continued to 
be the complete and responsible head of the 
Treasury Department. But there are still a 
lot of advisors working without power or 
responsibility. The Advisory Commission of 
the Council of National Defence has thirty-two 
pages of Committees, and a good part of these 
people are in Washington. Their usefulness 
in their present state is with few exceptions 
over. The men that can be useful should be 
given duties and power in the regular Govern- 
ment service and paid, and the rest should be 
allowed to go home. 


Franklin’s Suggestion 


N OCTOBER 16, 1783, Benjamin 
() Franklin, then diplomatic agent of 
the American Colonies to France, 
wrote to his friend David Hartley who was 
appointed by Great Britain to make a treaty 
of peace with the colonies recognizing 
their independence: 
“What would you think of a proposition if 
I should make it, of a compact between 
England, France, and America? America 
would be as happy as the Sabine girls if she 
could be the means of uniting in perpetual 
peace her father and her husband.” 


Eyes for the Navy 


ITHOUT binoculars, spy-glasses, 
and telescopes the Navy’s dif- 
ficulties in dealing with the sub- 


marine would be considerably increased. But 
American factories, because of the lack of the 
proper glass which before the war was im- 
ported largely from Germany, cannot supply 
a sufficient number of instruments to fill the 
increasing demand of the Navy Department, 
which has been compelled, at last, to resort 
to an appeal to the country at large in the 
hope of securing enough to fill its immediate 
needs. 

Several weeks ago it was announced through 
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the daily press that there was a shortage of 
these instruments, and more than 3,000 were 
forthcoming as a result. “This number, 
however,” says Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in a letter to the WorLp’s Work, “is wholly 
insufficient, and the Navy needs many thous- 
ands more.” 

There are probably a great many more 
glasses in the country than the Navy could 
use to advantage, and the appeal of the Navy 
Department to the patriotism of private 
owners should result in securing a sufficient 
number for the emergency. 

The arrangement suggested by the Navy 
Department is as follows: 


“All articles should be securely tagged, giving 
the name and address of the donor, and forwarded 
by mail or express to the Hon. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Assistant-Secretary of the Navy, care of Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C., so that they 
may be acknowledged by him. 

Articles not suitable for naval use will be re- 
turned to the sender. Those accepted will be 
keyed, so that the name and address of the donor 
will be permanently recorded at the Navy Depart- 
ment, and every effort will be made to return them, 
with added historic interest, at the termination of 
the war. It is, of course, impossible to guarantee 
them against damage or loss. 

As the Government cannot, under the law, ac- 
cept services or material without making some 
payment therefor, one dollar will be paid for each 
article accepted, which sum will constitute the 
rental price, or, in the event of loss, the purchase 
price of such article. 


In addition to glasses the Navy Depart- 
ment needs sextants and chronometers, of 
which the supply is very limited. 

The Wor.p’s Work is glad to call the 
attention of its readers to this need of the 
Navy Department, to the end that their 
appeal may result in a further weakening of 
the failing grasp of the submarine by adding 
materially to “the eyes of the Navy.” 


The Railroads After the War 


F THE war lasts as long as it bids fair to 

| do the Government operation of the rail- 
roads will have had time to have gotten 
firmly established before the question of 
whether or not the roads shall be returned to 
private ownership comes up for settlement. 
Mr. McAdoo recently stated that he was not 
in favor of Government ownership but he felt 


that a period after the war should elapse be- 
fore the roads were returned to private owner- 
ship, in which period a better method of regu- 
lation could be worked out. But there will bea 
great pressure for continued Government 
ownership. 

The Government will have spent a good 
deal of money on equipment; it will in all 
probability have come to a different under- 
standing with the railroad employees than 
existed before. It will have changed the 
course of traffic in various ways, giving some 
roads business which they could not get in 
competition and taking business from other 
roads that they had acquired laboriously 
through many years. Roads that have 
lacked terminals will be using the facilities 
of their more forehanded neighbors. What is 
more, the commercial life of the country will 
have become accustomed to this order of affairs. 
The pressure to leave things as they are will 
then be working in favor of continued Govern- 
ment operation. Moreover, the Government, 
like any business concern, is made up of human 
beings, and those engaged in the Federal 
operation of the railroads are likely to want 
to continue that operation. It is a very rare 
phenomenon to see any department or bureau 
in Washington willing to give up any work 
that has been in its charge. This is only 
human and natural. 

The leaders of big business have long 
contended that competition in many industries 
was an economic waste, especially in public 
services which were naturally monopolies. 
They have argued, too, for centralized control. 
A single postal system is hardly more logical 
than single telegraph and telephone systems 
or a single railroad system. This old argument 
of private business will be used to its fullest 
extent by the believers of Government owner- 
ship for they know that if the control of the 


railroads of the United States is to be put. 


in the hands of one corporate body there is 
not much question that that body will be the 
Government. 

If the Government had been a wicked trust, 
designing to force the railroads out of business 
so as to take them over, it could not have 
gone at the problem more systematically than 
it did. It has regulated the railroad rates 
down, and legislated railroad wages up. It 
has forbidden the roads to combine when 
combination stood for efficiency, and now has 
taken over the operation so as to achieve the 







































combinationand the resultant efficiency whichit 
forbade the roads to achieve for themselves. 
It would be as easy to write a series of articles 
outlining the premeditated and diabolical 
“system” of the Government for running the 
railroad out of business as to write a similar 
story of the actions of many of our predatory 
trusts—and both would be equally untrue. 
The actors in both cases have achieved some- 
thing they did not plan. 

The fact is the railroads and the Govern- 
ment are the victims of certain economic laws 
older than either of them. 


Foreign Trade of the United States 


OR two years past the exports of the 
United States have exceeded in value 


the imports by more than three billion 
dollars each year. Although for nine months 
of 19177 we were ourselves in the war and pre- 
paring to take our full part, yet the balance 
of trade in our favor last year was larger than 
the previous 1916 record. In both years it 
was more than five times as large as the pre- 
war average. December last it exceeded any 
previous month with the exception of January, 
1917. 
These figures would seem to indicate that 
the United States at war is yet to remain 


highly favored with the material things of this’ 


world—the things that make for commercial 
supremacy among nations. In three years 
the net balance due us on the international 
trade ledger reached the enormous aggregate 
of eight billion dollars. In that period our 
exports were more than twice our imports. 
The credit thus piled up in three years far 
more than cancelled the debt we owed Europe 
at the beginning of the war for helping to 
finance the growth of our railroads and indus- 
trial companies in the past. We loaned Europe 
a good part of the money to pay for our pro- 
ducts so urgently needed since the war started 
and will, therefore, be her creditor for years 
to come. 

Greater satisfaction can now be felt in view- 
ing these favorable foreign trade figures, for 
no longer can we be unjustly accused of staying 
out of the war to enhance our material pros- 
perity. Some reduction in-the balance in 
our favor is likely to result from the competi- 
tion of our own war demands, but what would 
it have profited us to have gained the whole 
world and lost our own soul? 
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Government Ownership of Railroads 


LL business with the public is public busi- 
ness. When the individual conducting 


itis reasonably satisfactory the public 
is quite willing to let him go on withit. When 
he is unsatisfactory they go to some oneelse. If 
there is no one else to go to they go to the 
State and have a law passed or a commission 
appointed to change the situation, and, if these 
remedies fail, the State usually takes over the 
business. When the State operation becomes 
intolerable the public gets together and farms 
out the task again to some other agency, and 
so on ad infinitum. In England the Govern- 
ment used to fix prices on all manner of things 
in order to protect the public. Then it took 
over the monopoly of certain kinds of trade. 
Then it farmed out the monopolies. Then 
the public forced it to give up the monopolies. 
It was at this stage of the proceedings a hun- 
dred or two years ago when some one coined the 
phrase that competition was the life of trade. 

We have gone through several of the phases 
with the railroads already. Some states built 
railroads and the state management was so 
bad that in most cases they have gone back 
into private management again. Most of the 
railroads on the other hand were private 
affairs and for a long time the public considered 
them satisfactory. But it soon developed that 
if a man did not like the way he was treated 
by the railroad on which he lived he generally 
had no other to appeal to. So these dissatisfied 
ones took the next step and went to the 
Government. The Government passed many 
laws and appointed a commission. And all the 
states passed laws and appointed commissions. 
The laws and the commissions have been in 
effect some time now but they have not been 
a great success. If the usual cycle is followed 
we go to Government ownership next. 

But there are several reasons against taking 
the next step any time soon. If the next step 
is to be satisfactory for any length of time we 
must have a Government which is honest and 
efficient in comparison with other institutions 
of its time. In some respects our Government 
does not meet this standard. It is still the 
habit of both parties to pay political debts by 
Government appointments. If the same 
proportion of train despatchers were changed 
as postmasters after each election in which 
there was a change of party, the railroads would 
not be safe to ride on for months afterward. 
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If the same influences dictated the where- 
abouts and size of railroad buildings that 
control the erection of other public buildings, 
there would have to be a rise in rates or a 
goodly increase in taxes. If the railroad 
employees, of which there are some two 
million, were to exert the same kind of pressure 
on Congress that the G. A. R. has done there 
would be lots of fuller crews than there are 
now, and absurd hours and wages. 

In other words, if the pork barrel in its 
manifold forms continues to be the mainspring 
of action in Congress in normal times the 
period of Government ownership is likely to 
cost us dear. If, on the other hand, we should 
achieve responsible Government as a by- 
product of the war and thereby get rid of the 
pork barrel, Government ownership and opera- 
tion might be a success for a long time to 
come. There are many difficulties inherent in 
private ownership of a public business and 
many difficulties inherent in the Government 
ownership and operation of public business. 
Neither plan is right or wrong. It is a question 
of expediency and turns on the relative 
efficiency of the Government and private 
enterprise at the time. 


Why We Do Not Want a Coalition Cabinet 


ROM time to time the suggestion of a 
H coalition cabinet crops up. It is based 

partly on dissatisfaction with the 
present cabinet and partly on the idea that a 
combination of both parties would unify the 
country in its war effort, and the example of 
Great Britain is used to sustain the argument 
in favor of such a change. 

But the results to be obtained by such a 
move would not likely be what its advocates 
wish. Abler men than some of the present 
cabinet could be found in the Republican 
Party, but whether they would fit the rest 
of the war machine sufficiently well so as not 
to lose all their added power by friction is 
another matter. The unification of the 
country by coalition is not necessary. It is 
unified, and the analogy of Great Britain does 
not apply very directly to us, for our Govern- 
mental machinery and personalities are very 
different from those of the British. The motive 
for coalition in England was to create a ministry 
to which there would be practically no organ- 
ized opposition, and which could therefore 
count upon a parliamentary majority to 
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support it almost blindly. And that happened. ' 
For a time, anyway, the Government for, in 

our terms, the Administration] conducted 

affairs with only a perfunctory responsibility to 

Parliament. 

In the first few months of the war our 
Congress, like the British Parliament, voted 
practically everything the Executive recom- 
mended and asked few questions. A little 
later Congress, like the British Parliament, 
began to ask how things were getting on. The 
Congressional questionings enhanced the pub- 
lic’s desire for a reorganized war machine, but 
that desire was not for Republican political 
figures in the cabinet. To put politicians of 
the opposing party in any President’s cabinet 
would be a questionable expedient. With Mr. 
Wilson it would be almost sure to fail. The 
present cabinet, which is of his own choosing, 
has comparatively little influence on his actions. 
Some members of it have practically none. 
Republican cabinet officers forced upon him 
would have still less. We elected the President 
to run the country for four years. He is not 
like the British Prime Minister. He does not 
need a Congressional majority to keep him in 
office. There is no object for him in inviting 
into his official family men whose ways of 
thinking are opposed to his and with whom 
he could not work. Many of the people who 
suggest the coalition cabinet do it in the hope 
that the Republican members would change 
the President’s policies in certain particulars. 
They wouldn’t. Even if he were forced to 
water they couldn’t make him drink. On the 
other hand if Congress becomes Republican in 
November, as seems probable, it will be 
hard for Congress to do its best work in co- 
Operation with the present cabinet. 

A Republican Congress and a Democratic 
President is not a particularly happy combi- 
nation with which to prosecute a war. Under 
such conditions the slogan ‘“‘support the Presi- 
dent” would not have the force it has hitherto 
had, especially as it is plain enough now that 
the slogan covered some sins which were better 
uncovered. 

The President properly hoped that his 
strictly party organization would command 
the public’s confidence in conduct of the war. 
But it does not. As far as the war is con- 
cerned both he and his cabinet failed com- 
pletely in foresight and have not made up that 
failure in efficiency since. The public is and 
will remain completely in support of the Presi- 














dent’s yearnings for democracy and fair deal- 
ing. He is the spokesman of our aspirations 
and an inspiration to a higher conception of 
international dealings. But he is not adept 
in directing the war necessary to obtain those 
ideals. He does not like war or the type of 
man who can conduct war. 

In the political group which the President 
has immediately around him—Mr. Baker, Mr. 
Daniels, Mr. Lansing, Colonel House—no 
one is a great war leader or inspires any 
war enthusiasm. Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Lane 
come nearer than any other of the President’s 
close associates. There is something active and 
belligerent about them, but hardly enough to 
cover their milder and more pacific colleagues. 

Faced with a Republican Congress will the 
President still insist on his present cabinet? 
Even if they are as efficient as he thinks they 
are he must realize that a Republican Con- 
gress would lack confidence in them—if indeed 
the present Congress does not lack confidence 
in them. He must realize, too, that this is 
not a condition that tends to the best conduct 
of the war and the welfare of the country. If it 
is not wise to ask him to take Republicans 
purely as such into his cabinet, would it not 
also be equally unfair and unwise to ask a 
Republican Congress to conduct a war in coép- 
eration with men in whom they have little 
confidence and whose chief distinction is as 
Democratic political figures? 
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Would it not be an improvement on this 
condition if the President reorganized his cabi- 
net and filled half or three quarters of the po- 
sitions with men whose distinction is neither 
Democratic nor Republican but executive? 
That would be a logical step during the war, 
for political policy is not the cabinet function 
as much as usual, and executive ability is far 
more necessary. Moreover, it would relieve 
or allay the feeling which now quite generally 
expresses itself in a special intonation on the 
phrase that this.is a war for democracy. 

The President chose his present cabinet to 
carry out the platform of peace and prepared- 
ness. We have neither. Surely conditions 
have altered enough to warrant a change 
when a change would so encourage the public. 
The present group does not comprise all the 
ability in the country, and certainly some 
abler men could be found outside it with a 
past and point of view that would make them 
acceptable to the President. 


A Copyright Notice 


HE photograph of Major-General Dick- 
man, reproduced in the January issue 
of the WorLp’s Work, on page 317, 
was taken and is copyrighted by E. E. Doty, 
of Battle Creek, Michigan. The editors take 
pleasure in correcting the oversight by which 


the omission of this notice occurred. 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH A STOCKBROKER 


Every month the Wortv’s Work publishes in this part of the magazine an article on invesiments 
and the lessons to be derived therefrom 


N JANUARY 6, 1917, a man 
living in Rhode Island sent his 
check for $600 to Charles C. 
Clapp & Company, Boston Curb 
brokers, with an order to buy 
ten shares of Miami Copper and one hundred 
shares of Yukon Gold stock. He got the 
Yukon Gold stock after some delay. The 
cost of that was $221.87. The Miami Copper 
stock he did not get until November 2, 1917, 
and the matter of back dividends due him was 
not adjusted until December 7. Forty-six 
letters were written to bring this simple 
transaction to a successful conclusion, and it 


took eleven months to complete it. The story 
of this case throws light on the methods of a 
certain class of brokers and carries an im- 
portant lesson for buyers of securities. 

In reply to the client’s first letter, with 
check inclosed, the broker wrote, “ your order 
to buy ten shares of Miami we are making at 
$40 and one hundred shares of Yukon Gold at 
$2. These stocks are selling slightly above 
these figures but the general market is not 
over strong. We will advise you when pur- 
chase is made.” 

The man wrote back that he wished the 
stock purchased at once. In his first letter of 
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January 6th he had directed that it be trans- 
ferred to his name and sent to him. As on 
January 24th he gota statement of the purchase 
of both stocks and a letter asking him to advise 
whether he wished them placed in his name 
or left as “street” certificates. He at once 
sent the balance due and again gave directions 
as to registering the stock. Two weeks later 
he received the certificate for the Yukon Gold 
shares. The letter accompanying it said that 
the block of ten shares of Miami “has not been 
returned as yet but will be forwarded to you 
immediately upon its receipt.” 

After a month the client wrote again and 
was informed that “through some error this 
street certificate had been missent.” They 
“believed” it had gone with some other stock 
to an out-of-town customer. He was informed 
that if it were not found, “transfer will be 
stopped anyway, and we will put up a bond 
and get a new certificate.” The firm, however, 
wished to avoid that expense, if possible. It 
might have been $20. In passing, it might 
also be said that the transfer of ten shares of 
Miami Copper stock was never stopped at the 
transfer agents. 

No news being received in the next two 
months, the purchaser wrote the fourth time. 
He received word not to worry; that if they 
could not get the “original stock,” they would 
replace it “within a short time.” That was 
in May. His indulgence was asked “for a 
little while,” ars they did not wish to go to the 
extra expense until necessary. The paper on 
which this was written had at the top a 
recommendation by Thomas W. Lawson in 
which he referred to Mr. Clapp’s “tested- 
under-all-conditions honesty.” A month and 
a half later the client wrote again. That time 
he received no reply. After another month 
his sixth request for delivery of the stock 
brought word that his letter would be called 
to Mr. Clapp’s attention “immediately upon 
his return from New York this week.” A 
further letter threatening to put the matter 
in the hands of an attorney elicited no reply. 
It was not until two months later, on October 
5th, that Mr. Clapp wrote: “I have just re- 
turned and will have certificate for your 
stock and your dividend forwarded to you 
next week.” 

It was at about this time that the attention 
of the WorLp’s Work was called to the case 
by the discouraged purchaser. On September 
27th a letter was written by the Financial 
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Editor calling the Boston broker’s attention 
to the case. An explanation was asked for, 
but none was ever received. Mr. Clapp’s 
letter of October 5th to the client followed this, 
but the stock did not follow the letter. On 
October 23d, therefore, the case was laid 
before the governing committee of the Boston 
Curb Exchange. That committee immediately 
took up the matter with Mr. Clapp and he 
promised to adjust it at once. 

On November 2d the client got his stock. It 
was not, however, until December 7th, and 
after the attention of the governing committee 
had again been called to the case, that the 
back dividends due the client were paid. A 
certified check was then secured and for- 
To the 
Financial Editor the secretary of the com- 
mittee wrote: “We thank you for bringing 
this matter to our attention as it is not the 
policy of our organization to allow any ir- 
regularities of members to occur.” 

A good part of the black name which “Wall 
Street”’ bears throughout the country is due 
to such operations as this. Not all the firms 
which practise them are members of as- 
sociations that exercise control over them, 
nor are they confined to any one city. “Wall 
Street,” however, gets the blame for most of 
their doings. The severe discipline that a 
member of the New York Stock Exchange 
would get for such treatment of a client 
would be a revelation to most people who are 
not familiar with the methods of that Ex- 
change. It would be so severe that members 
of the New York Stock Exchange do not do 
such things. Yet the Exchange suffers in 
public opinion for the actions of irresponsible 
brokers. Some of those who fall victims to 
such sharks do not wish, for one reason or 
another, to run the risk of having their names 
become known. More often they do not 
know how to go about it to bring the broker 
to time, and give up in disgust. Probably the 
quickest way is to place the matter in the 
hands of the nearest district attorney. Usually 
the threat of that is enough. 

In acknowledging the thanks of the WorLp’s 
Work reader who was the victim in this case, 
the Financial Editor, in the course of the 
correspondence, expressed the hope that here- 
after he would deal only with houses he knew 
to be perfectly reliable and responsible. Their 
charges are no higher and the service they 
render is much better. 




















UNITED STATES—WORLD BANKER 
AND COMMERCIAL LEADER 


BY 


JOHN K. 


HE position of world banker has been 

virtually thrust upon the United 

States. That is an outstanding fea- 

ture of probably the most romantic 

story in economic history. In less 
than three years, the war transferred the 
United States on the international balance 
sheet from a debtor to a creditor nation. 
Never before has the credit position of a coun- 
try been so altered in as short a time. 

Our own entrance into the war may be indi- 
rectly a factor of great importance. Everyone 
knows how France, after her defeat in the 
Franco-Prussian War, recuperated so fast that 
she was the marvel of the world. The billion- 
dollar indemnity with which Bismark ex- 
pected to keep her in subjection for many years 
was paid before it came due; and France be- 
came a nation of savers and investors who have’ 
ever since given her a place in world finance 
out of all proportion to her natural resources 
and production. We now have, in the neces- 
sity for raising funds to pay our own and 
part of our allies’ war costs, an incentive to 
thrift such as the people of this country have 
never before known. The personal economy 
that the situation requires is as yet realized by 
few, but will have to be by all if the war con- 
tinues. The results of it should outlast the 
war and become a great national asset. 

What the war has already done for us com- 
mercially can be summed up in a few round 
figures, which would be interesting because of 
their size, if for nothing else. When the war 
clouds broke over Europe at the close of July, 
1914, we owed abroad something like five bil- 
lion dollars. Only a small portion of this— 
notably eighty million New York City revenue 
bills—was due soon, but a good part of the 
rest was in the form of corporate securities that 
could be thrown on our markets. Accurate 
figures compiled by L. F. Loree showed, for 
instance, that $2,704,000,000 par value of 
railroad securities, were held abroad on Janu- 
ary 31, 1915. More than half of these were 
bought back by us in the next two years; 
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and it is safe to assume that our debt abroad 
has now been reduced by more than 
$2,500,000,000. And after the ice of our invest- 
ment provincialism was broken with the Anglo- 
French loan in the fall of 1915, we became 
liberal lenders to foreign countries. Before 
our own entrance into the war these loans 
totaled another $2,500,000,000. Thus our 
debt abroad was cancelled. At the same time 
Europe sent us mot@ than $1,000,000,000 
worth of gold to pay for war materials and to 
facilitate her war finan@ing here. A check 
on the conservation of these figures, and in 
fact the reason for them, is to be found in the 
foreign trade balance in our favor in the three 
years ended June 30, 1917, of $6,865,000,000— 
a most remarkable figure when compared 
with a $1,674,000,000 trade balance in the 
three years before the war. Six months since 
June 30 have added $1,566,000,000 to our 
favorable trade balance. 

Since our entrance into the war the Govern- 
ment has taken over the problem of credits 
for our allies, and at this writing more than 
$4,000,000,000 has been thus directly loaned 
from the Federal Treasury. Provision has so 
far been made by Congress for $7,000,000,000 
of such advances. This means that instead 
of being $5,000,000,000 in debt to Europe, as 
we were in 1914, we will have a credit on the 
international balance sheet of more than 
$7,000,000,000 in our favor. Not only 
have we gotten out of a century of debt, but 
the rest of the world will soon owe us more 
than we owed it before the war. 

The result of this, as measured in its smallest 
terms, will be that instead of paying Europe 
approximately $250,000,000 a year in interest 
and dividends, we will be receiving from for- 
eign countries more than that amount net an- 
nually. The larger meaning, however, is that 
we ‘will be world bankers and will know the 
great commercial advantages that naturally 
gravitate to nations holding that position. 
Banking is only the machinery of economics. 
In foreign trade the extension of credit is an 
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important factor, but it is only to accomplish 
a much more valuable economic end that it is 
granted. It took a James J. Hill to come out 
of the West and convince many of our bankers 
that it was good business to loan half a billion 
dollars to Great Britain and France in 1915, 
so they could buy supplies here; but in the 
crowded years since, the training of American 
business men and investors in the important 
lesson he taught has been intensive. The 
foundation at least has been well laid for this 
country to continue as a world banker. 

One of the most encouraging developments 
looking toward that end and holding clearly 
to the more important view of establishing 
this country as a great commercial nation has 


been the opening of branches of American , 


banks abroad. Service is rendered to the for- 
eign markets as well as our own. One obstacle 
in the way of establishing these branches has 
been the lack of trained men willing to go 
abroad. The National City Bank ‘started a 
school to train its own men. 

To the Federal Reserve Act must be given 
full credit for much of the progress we have 
made in international banking. This law, 
which has been of invaluable service in help- 
ing us pay our debts abroad and become a 
lending nation, made it legal for our national 
banks to establish foreign branches. It even 
permits the combination of banks for this 
purpose. (The word ‘‘combination’ will be 
less a term of condemnation in this country 
after the war.) The Act has done more than 
this to prepare the way for America as a world 
banker. By its provisions for acceptance by 
the banks of foreign trade drafts or bills of ex- 
change it has made dollar exchange possible. 
. We are indebted to the framers of this law for 
much more than we realize. Before the 
- war probably half of the foreign trade of the 
world was financed through London by sterling 
bills of exchange. Goods which we bought 
or sold in South America were paid for in Brit- 
-ish exchange. British bankers took from us 
annually between twenty and thirty million 
dollars toll in banking commissions. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, with the aid of the war, has 
changed this. The sale of Brazil’s coffee crop 
is now financed largely with dollar exchange. 
The trade in hides from Argentina is also so 
financed. Dollar exchange has grown from 
nothing three years ago until now it amounts 
to approximately $400,000,000. As the amount 
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of sterling bills normally afloat in the financing 
of foreign trade was about £500,000,000, it 
can be roughly stated that the United States 
has attained a position in the world’s commer- 
cial banking field about one-sixth as important 
as that held by Great Britain before the war. 
Although the criticism of some authorities, that 
the banks in the Federal Reserve system have 
not extended into foreign fields as rapidly as 
they should, may be just, yet a good deal has 
been accomplished by those who have seen the 
possibilities of this business, and American 
manufacturers are now assured of banking aid 
and support in attempting foreign markets. 

And, according to those most interested in the 
growth of our foreign trade, American business 
interests generally are recognizing the advan- 
tages of foreign markets and realizing the im- 
portance of developing a demand for our 
goods abroad as a bulwark against depression 
when the demand for war materials ceases. 
Several companies have been chartered to carry 
on foreign trade; the largest being the Ameri- 
can International Corporation, capitalized at 
$50,000,000 and having on its board of direc- 
tors the most prominent business men of the 
country. But it is the manufacturers as well 
who must reach out for the foreign trade 
if we are to become established as a great com- 
mercial nation. That 65,000 different Amer- 
ican houses availed themselves of the foreign 
trade facilities of the National City Bank in 
two years and a half indicates that they are 
doing this. Other banks with foreign trade 
departments all report the same growing in- 
terest. An increase in our exports to South 
America, which is not war business, of 130 
per cent. since the war started shows the 
result. There were before the war substantial 
American interests in the foreign trade field. 
These fully realize the value of the present 
opportunity; they also know the obstacles 
this country faces. 

When the fighting ends, we will lose the war 
business, but materials will be needed for the 
reconstruction of Europe. After that our 
prosperity will depend to a large extent on the 
amount of foreign trade we will be able to 
command as an outlet for our increasing pro- 
duction. Since 1910 this has grown as fast 
in one year as our population in five. This is 


the problem to which farsighted American 
business men and bankers are now directing 
their attention. 

















ENGLAND HAS INDUSTRIAL PEACE— 
WHY NOT WE? 





Great Britain’s War Preparations Were Delayed Until That Problem Was Solved—We 
Shall Have to Settle It if We Are to Build Ships and 
Properly Equip and Munition Our Armies 


BY 


BURTON J. 


AST fall the British Government, at 
the invitation of the Washington 
authorities, sent a commission to 
this country to discuss labor prob- 
lems caused by the war. This 

commission visited our largest industrial cities, 
gaining a first-hand knowledge of conditions 
here. 

“If Great Britain had had one eighth of 
the number of labor troubles in the past two 
years that the United States has had,” said 
Sir Stephenson Kent, Director-General of the 
Labor Supply Department of England, who 
headed this commission, “my country would 
have had to conclude a disgraceful peace with 
Germany by this time. Since coming here 
two months ago | have noted serious strikes 
and threats of strikes in different parts of the 
United States. Not only does such a state of 
affairs indicate serious trouble in this country, 
but it cannot fail to affect seriously Great 
Britain and the other Allies.” 

The fact of the matter is that since we 
entered into technical hostilities with Germany 
the United States has been engaged in two 
wars. Our martial activities have been not 
only external, but internal. While we have 
been attempting to arm ourselves against the 
Kaiser, the labor unions and the “capitalists” 
have been fighting with all their accustomed 
virulence. At the present moment the labor 
situation perhaps presents the greatest un- 
solved problem of the war. Only the fact 
that our attention has been monopolized by 
the lapses of the War Department—our in- 
sanitary training camps, our lack of artillery 
and other munitions—has prevented the labor 
situation from becoming another great scandal. 

Have American workingmen been less loyal 
in this crisis than their British associates? 
Have American employers demonstrated a 
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greater selfishness than British employers? 
Has our Government shown less intelligence 
in meeting the labor situation than the men 
who are controlling affairs in England? What- 
ever we may think on these questions there 
can be no doubt that British experience, as 
contrasted with our own, furnishes a particu- 
larly profitable field of study. 

Historically, England, rather than the 
United States, has been the land of labor 
difficulties and there the class struggle has 
reached a bitterness which has been unknown 
in this country. Long before the opening of 
the European war the English workingman 
had clearly gained the upper hand in this 
conflict and the labor market had become 
practically the property of labor leaders. In 
the British Isles the union man was not the 
exception, and “collective bargaining,” long 
the dream of industrial leaders in the United 
States, had long controlled the industria! 
organization. About 90 per cent. of English 
workingmen belonged to labor unions—only 
a few, and these the least skilled, remained 
outside. A survey made at the beginning of 
the war disclosed that the British munition 
factories and the shipyards were 100 per cent. 
unionized. But it was not only the workmen 
that were organized, for the employers, far 
more completely than prevails in this country, 
had banded theffiselves for joint action. Thus 
British industry—and this was the capital 
fact that largely explains the British labor 
situation in war time—presented really two 
compact armies—the organized workingmen 
and the organized employers. The two sides 


dealt with each other through their organi- 
zations; such questions as wages, hours, 
conditions were matters of negotiation and 
Thus the “closed shop” prevailed 
The British labor 


treaty. 
practically everywhere. 
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leaders had succeeded in introducing all those 
limitations and restrictions that have repre- 
sented the goal of the labor movement every- 
where. Every workman was reduced precisely 
to the same level; the amount of work he 
could perform in an allotted time was definitely 
specified, and dismissal from the union and 
consequent loss of his job were the penalites 
for exceeding this quota. Women were 
excluded from industrial establishments, not 
from humanitarian motives, but because their 
employment, usually at reduced wages, consti- 
tuted a constant menace to the union mon- 
opoly. So jealously did the union regard 
all work as their exclusive property that 
skilled union men were even employed on un- 
skilled work. The unions insisted on the 
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UNION STRENGTH IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA 


These circles show the difference in the union situation 
here and in Great Britain. In Great Britain go per cent. 
of all the plants engaged in making munitions are under the 
control of organized labor. Here only 10 per cent. of the 
plants are soorganized. In Great Britain the unions have 
made an industrial truce, abandoned the open shop, 
removed all their restrictions in output, the employment 
of women, and the limitation of apprentices. Here no in- 
dustrial truce has been established 


smallest possible number of apprentices, and 
made the period of apprenticeship as long as 
possible. The whole tendency of the English 
labor man was to coddle his job, to fight off 
competition, and to turn out the smallest 
product for the highest wages he could obtain. 
Whatever effect this system may have had 
,upon English production in time of peace, it 
: early became apparent that it would hardly 
' satisfy the necessities of war. In the first few 
months a large number of strikes also iftter- 


fered with munition work. The sufferings. of ¢ 


the men in the trenches, caused by the fact 
that they had insufficient arms and ammu- 
nitions to meet the German attacks, produced 
a profound sensation in every quarter. Long- 
shoreman were striking on ships which were 
carrying supplies to the armies in France; 
men were going out in mines which were 
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depended upon for supplying the British 
Navy with coal; factories making shells and 
rifles had to close because the unions were 
striking for higher wages. Though the news- 
papers generally denounced the laboring men, 
there were evidences that the faults were not 
entirely on their side. The increasing cost of 
living had made it practically impossible for 
the workman’s family to exist on the prevail- 
ing wage. While the manufacturers were 
denouncing the striking employees as un- 
patriotic, they were themselves exacting enor- 
mous profits on war work—that is, they were 
taking exactly the same advantage of the 
nation’s crisis that appeared so odious when 
the workmen asked for their share of the 
swag. The “speeding up” in production 
insisted on in the early days was not only 
inhumane, but, as subsequent events showed, 
uneconomic. The voluntary system of enlist- 
ing an army placed in the trenches thousands 
of skilled workmen who could have contributed 
far more to the success of the army by remain- 
ing in their factories. This produced a shortage 
of labor that English industry had no means 
of making good, so long as the union rules 
prevailed; for these rules excluded women and 
unskilled men from employment in a skilled 
man’s job and also kept any apprentice from 
a grown man’s work until he had served four 
years learning his trade. 

Clearly here was a situation that demanded 
real statesmanship; and fortunately for Eng- 
land she had the men who met it in statesman- 
like fashion. The fact that Mr. Lloyd George 
and his associates had two compact bodies 
to deal with—organized labor and organized 
capital—greatly facilitated the negotiations. 
Another great advantage was that he was 
negotiating with Englishmen, and not a mass 
of nationalities, many of them new to the 
country and many having no spontaneous 
enthusiasm for the English cause. Hostile as 
might have been the relations of these two 
classes, on one point they agreed, and that 
was the necessity of defeating Germany. 
With this attitude as a common meeting 
ground, the Government had little trouble in 
establishing a working agreement. The first 
consideration was that both parties, employers 
and employees, should refrain from regarding 
the war as a means of enriching themselves. 
Workmen were not to obtain exorbitant wages 
and employers were not to exact outrageous 
profits. In the matter of employers on war 




















work, an average of their profits for three 
years preceding the war was taken and they 
were permitted to make 20 per cent. in excess 
of that amount. There was an agreement 
that this modest excess would provide sufficient 
payment for the increased energies and 
responsibilities, as well as furnishing an incite- 
ment to increased exertions. The unions, in 
behalf of their men, agreed to accept as 
standard the wage rate which existed at the 
beginning of the war. While there was to be 
no increase in wages, as wages, an ingenious 
arrangement was made to compensate work- 
men for their increased living expenses. The 
Government canvasses the increased cost of 
living four times each year and pays the men 
a bonus that represents this increase. Thus 
the financial problem was solved; the workmen 
no longer could complain that their employers 
were heaping up riches as a result of the war, 
and the employers, on the other hand, were 
spared constant demands for increased wages. 

An important fact was that these per- 
iodical bonuses, although actually paid by 
the employers, came out of the national 
exchequer. The net result was to remove 
what was in England the constant cause of 
strikes. In consideration of this treatment 
the unions had to make important concessions, 
the net result of which was to revolutionize 
the status of English labor. The country 
whose industry was organized on a “closed 
shop” basis suddenly became “open.” The 
unions surrendered all the exemptions and 
restrictions which had represented the triumph 
of their cause in England. They consented 
that the plants should be run to their complete 
capacity and that the employers could press 
into service any labor that could promote 
the Allied cause. The rules limiting the 
number of apprentices were abrogated; now 
the plants had free shops to take in as many 
boys as they could use, and to limit the 
period of apprenticeship to the time required 
to learn a trade. Unskilled men could now 
be advanced to the position of skilled men, and 
women could be admitted for both skilled and 
unskilled work. All restrictions on output 
were abolished; the caulker on a ship, instead 
of having a certain “stint” to do each day, 
was now permitted to do as much for his 
country as his abilities could justify. It was 
definitely understood that this disunionization 
of England should last only for the duration 
of the war and that, when peace was signed, 
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the whole of English industry should auto- 
matically return to the “closed shop” basis. 
The simple fact was that the workingmen, as 
patriotic Englishmen, acknowledged that their 
favorite methods of organizing a manufactur- 
ing plant so restricted the output that they 
could never supply war materials in the 
quantities essential to success. 

The leaders of the affiliated unions and of 
affiliated employers agreed upon the solution 
of the problem in conference and their agree- 
ment was immediately embodied in an act of 
Parliament. Under this act strikes became 
illegal and any man who struck or enticed 
some one else to strike laid himself liable to 
imprisonment. Both sides agreed that such 
disturbances as arose should be settled by 
arbitration—that is, they accepted that princi- 
ple of compulsory arbitration which American 
labor leaders regard as little less than tyranny. 
The broad-minded spirit displayed by both 
capital and labor in this understanding has 
settled the war problem in England. There 
have been labor disputes, there has even 
been an occasional strike, but the testimony 
of both sides is that British labor has 
functioned smoothly in war preparations. 
The real monument to its success is the 
enormous supply of munitions which has 
steadily flowed to the British armies. 


WOMEN WHO BUILD DREADNAUGHTS 


The labor shortage that prevailed in the 
early days has been met by bringing unskilled 
men to do the work of skilled and by employ- 
ing women. Perhaps the greatest surprise 
has been furnished by the facility with which 
women have performed all kinds of work. 
Their deft fingers have transformed them 
into workers of the utmost skill; there are 
practically none of the most delicate operations 
on airplane motors which they have not 
learned to perform and to perform with even 
greater skill than men. One of the incon- 
gruities of the war is the huge new dread- 
naughts which England has placed on the 
sea, in large part the production of women 
workers. It was generally supposed that 
women would do merely “repetition work” 
and unskilled labor, but the war has denion- 
strated that they can become mechanicians of 
a very high order. The union workmen: 
freely acknowledge this, and have not only 
admitted women “workmen” to their unions’ 
but have insisted that they receive exactly. 
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the same compensation as men. One of fhe 
finest things in the war has been the readiness 
displayed by hidebound union men, who 
previously regarded the invasion of women 
with the fiercest hostility, in teaching them 
the new trades. The rapidity with which 
apprentices have been trained in skilled 
occupations has also effectively disposed of the 
idea that four years are necessary to acquire 
most of the mechanical arts. 

Thus in English industry we now find 
everywhere codperation and 
order, but the contrast is 
somewhat discouraging 
when we turn to this side 
of the water. Here we have 
the same problems that 
England had, but so far we 
have not had much success rete 
in meeting them. Labor jiujige 
conditions in this country 
partly explain the existing 
confusion. Our Govern- 
ment is handicapped by 
having no compact organi- 
zations to deal with, either 
of labor or capital. The 
English shipyards, for ex- 
ample, are 100 per cent. 
unionized, while American 
shipyards are hardly union- 
ized at all; the ratio is about 
4 per cent. All the great 
yards on the Atlantic Coast 
are “open shops ”’; it is only 
on the Pacific Coast that 
we find any shipyards under 
union control. The indus- 
tries upon which England 
depends for the production 
of war materials are 90 
per cent. “closed shop;”’ that is, absolutely 
subject to the unions, whereas here only 10 
per cent. have entered the ranks of organized 
labor. This fact at the beginning embarrasses 
our Government in any attempts to deal with 
the labor problems. The Washington depart- 
ments have shown a decided inclination to co- 
Gperate with the American Federation of 
Labor; since, however, Mr. Gompers’s organ- 
ization speaks for only a small minority of 
workingmen it is impossible to duplicate the 
British arrangement and establish an under- 
standing that will be binding upon all. The 
varied character of our industrial population 


Germany began. 
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presents another impediment. Mr. Lloyd 
George, when dealing with British labor, was 
dealing with Englishmen whose devotion to 
the nation was an inheritance of more than a 
thousand years. Our Administration is dealing 
with a miscellaneous group only a minority of 
which has an American ancestry that goes 
back to the Civil War. Our miners are largely 
Slavs and Hungarians; our garment workers 
are mostly Russian Jews; the workers in our 
packing houses are Poles and Slovaks; the 








IN MANY INSTANCES CAPITAL AND LABOR HAVE TAKEN THE— 
There have been more than 3,000 strikes, large and small, since our war with 


: Labor leaders have taken advantage of the national crisis to 
press their fight for unionization; employers to a considerable extent have simi- 
larly seized the opportunity to— 


employees of our shipyards and our steel 
mills present a medley of nationalities. Though 
these places contain a certain considerable 
element from the nations with which we are 
at war, probably the great majority are loyal 
naturalized Americans; it is useless to blink 
the fact, however, that the large numbers do 
not have that irrepressible enthusiasm for this 
war which is desirable if we are to wage it 
with success. 

In England the great question of unioni- 
zation or non-unionization had been settled 
in favor of the unions. Here a similar battle 
has been waged for forty years, with the 














“open shop” so far victorious. The antagon- 
ism between labor and capital here is exceed- 
ingly acute. The greatest of American 
manufacturers—such concerns as the United 
States Steel Corporation, the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, the General Electric Com- 
pany, and our great automobile industries— 
declare that the unionization of their plants, 
with the restrictions on output, the alleged 


inefficiency of methods and the numerous limi- 
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more unfortunate than these. There are also 
cases in which employers have discharged em- 
ployees for union membership and union activ- 
ities, evidently thinking that this is a favor- 
able time to “cleanse” their establishments. 
On the other hand there are even more 
tangible evidences that the unions are taking 
advantage of the Nation’s necessities to gain, 
under the pressure of war, that advantage 
which they had failed to obtain in peace— 
the recognition of their organization. 

It is only necessary to 











—WAR AS AN EXCUSE TO TRY TO SETTLE THE UNION QUESTION 
Sir Stephenson Kent, sent over as head of a 
commission to confer in the labor situation, declared that “had England in the 
first year had as many strikes as the United States, she would have had to con- 


—continue the fight on the unions. 
clude a separate peace with Germany.” 


tations which the unions enforce, mean the 
stagnation and ultimate annihilation of Ameri- 
canindustry. On the other hand, the American 
Federation of Labor is constantly looking for 
opportunities to make war on these manufac- 
turers and extend its influence. The record of 
our first war year discloses no abatement in 
this struggle. There are not lacking indications 
that certain manufacturers are taking advan- 
tage of this crisis to push their fight against the 
unions. The proposals to import Chinese 
coolies into this country, to suspend the Child 
Labor Law for the period of the war, to repeal 
the Eight Hour Law—no suggestions could be 








glance at the Secretary of 
Labor’s report and note the 
causes of many of the strikes 
in which his mediation has 
been required. | instance 
only a few of such disputes 
as have taken place since 
April 6, 1917. The work- 
men of the Wheeling Steel 
& Iron Company went out 
last summer, thereby hold- 
ing up work on 2,000,000 
tin cans a day—material 
needed for packing the food 
supply of soldiers. They 
demanded _ recognition of 
their union—and obtained 
it. Practically all the great 
strikes in the Arizona 
copper field turned on the 
question of unionization. 
The raincoat makers in 
New York struck for higher 
wages and a union shop. 
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As they were making 
Army slickers the em- 
ployers had to yield 


both their demands. Last 

summer, 16,000 employees 
of the Kansas City packing houses, engaged 
in preparing food for our armies in 
France, struck for unionization and better 
wages. The metal polishers of the Reming- 
ton Arms Company struck on the charge 
that the company was discharging union 
men and employing non-union; this looks 
like a case in which the employers had 
started war on the unions. Similarly, when 


the Girard Company of Ohio discharged its 
puddlers because they had joined a newly 
formed union, it seems to have violated the 
war code and to have become responsible for 
the strike that followed. 


The carpenters, 
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caulkers, and joiners of the Mathis Yacht 
Building Company of Camden, New Jersey, 
which was building submarine chasers, struck 
work to enforce a rule that all their associates 
should carry brotherhood cards. The railway 
clerks of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford went out for higher wages and unioni- 
zation. The machinists of the Michigan 
Central Railroad dropped their tools because 
the company was hiring women to take the 
place of men. The workmen of the Freeport 
Sulphur Company, upon which the Du Pont 
Powder Company depends for 95 per cent. of 
its sulphur, carried on a successful strike for 
unionization. The Holt Tractor Company, 
which makes the caterpillar tractors that form 
the basis of the “tanks,” was held up for 
three months, the issue of the strike being once 
more unionization. And so on. Indeed, the 
great majority of the workmen who have 
struck since April 6, 1917, have struck to 
win that fight which they had not been able to 
win under ordinary conditions, unionization 
and the “closed shop.” The fact that the 
great majority of these strikes were successful 
merely shows that national necessities had 
forced the employers into an abject surrender. 

It would be possible to take almost any 
important industry engaged in making war 
munitions and show that the union leaders 
have seized the present emergency to force 
this fight for unionization. Probably this 
tendency has its completest illustration in the 
shipyards on the Pacific Coast. This ship- 
building industry started in Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, and Los Angeles almost overnight. 
England’s preoccupation with war ships closed 
a large number of English shipyards to foreign 
countries, even to the English ship companies 
themselves, the result being that England, 
Japan, Norway, and other nations began, in 
1915 and 1916, to place orders in this country. 
Portland and Seattle in particular obtained 
many contracts from the Cunard Company 
and began greatly to extend their facilities. 
The result of all this upon the labor market 
may be imagined. In Seattle a new company, 
Skinner & Eddy, soon became the most 
demoralizing influence upon the Pacific Coast. 
Even after the United States entered the war 
this corporation, taking the stand that it was 
a shipbuilding company and that its business, 
first of all, was to complete its contracts, 
continued the practice of “stealing”” men from 
the established concerns all along the coast. 
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Apparently the Skinner & Eddy corporation 
cared little what it paid; it worked closely 
with labor unions, signed every agreement 
presented to it, and refused repeated solicita- 
tions to affiliate with the employers. It thus 
became the pacemaker; its wage scale gave 
the labor leaders an excuse to make demands 
in the other plants, demands which these 
rival corporations had to meet. 

In these cities, however, wage questions 
were not chiefly the disturbing elements. On 
April 6, 1917, the United States declared war 
on Germany. Things immediately began to 
happen in the shipyards; the business agents 
or organizers of the unions began to display 
an unwonted activity. It would seem strange 
at first that there should be any trouble in 
Seattle, for here all the steel yards were 
unionized, the men and the companies worked 
under agreements with the Trades Union 
Council, and these agreements contained the 
usual stipulations about hours, overtime, the 
settlement of disputes, the free access of 
business agents to the premises, and the like. 
But there were labor troubles in Seattle and 
the State of Washington with which the 
shipyards had no immedaite concern. In 
Seattle the metal trades and their men had 
been fighting the old familiar battle. The 
Seattle Metal Trades Association had per- 
sistently refused to unionize their shops, or 
even to employ union men. Any one applying 
for work in these shops was referred to a 
central employment agency, where. his com- ° 
plete pedigree and experience as a workman 
were taken down. The question upon which 
everything seemed to hang was, “Do you 
belong to the union?” The workmen claimed 
that any man who answered this question 
affirmatively never secured a job and that 
men caught surreptitiously with a union card 
were invariably dismissed. That the warfare 
waged by the metal employers was unremitting 
and ruthless, and that it had stirred up the 
bitterest enmity seems to be generally ad- 
mitted. Practically the same relations existed 
between the lumbermen and the mills—“ the 
lumber barons and the sawdust ring,” as the 
workmen called them. In this fight the 
unions had been pretty completely worsted, 
and “ten-hour lumber,” as the product of the 
Washington mills was known, prevailed in 
practically every part of the state. 

So powerful were the Seattle metal employers 
and the “sawdust ring” that the shipyards 














of Seattle and Tacoma, even those that were 
unionized, were permitted to use their product. 
Though the yards worked under agreements 
with the unions, these agreements contained a 
clause according to which the union men 
practically promised to ignore the usual rule 
against “unfair material.”” The fact of the 
matter was that the yards could not operate 
unless they used these “unfair” products, for 
there were very few materials in the state, 
either lumber or metal, that were not “unfair.” 
After April 6, 1917, however, the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation began granting orders for 
scores of ships in these yards. The necessities of 
the Government demanded that these ships be 
rushed to completion with the utmost speed. 
The unions, which previously had been the 
weaker party, now suddenly became strong; 
with the Nation crying for ships and with 
half the yards on both coasts combing all 
industry for men, the moment seemed to 
have arrived when they could enforce their 
demands. And the leaders promptly seized 
this opportunity to win the union battle 
which had been raging for many years. Against 
the shipyards themselves they had no griev- 
ances, for they were all completely unionized; 
the real object in the drive now made was the 
unionization of the metal shops and the 
lumber mills. About August 1, 1917, the 
union leaders submitted a new agreement 
with the yards; this contained an advance in 
wages and the usual union stipulations on 
the eight-hour day, limitation of apprentices, 
union control of the labor supply, and the like. 
Probably none of these things would have 
caused trouble, for the yard owners had 
already accepted; what really precipitated the 
explosion was an entirely new clause, practic- 
ally demanding that the proprietor stop 
using “unfair material.” The real wickedness 
of the union position consisted in this: they 
had made no objection to using “unfair 
material” while the Nation was at peace, and 
presented this new demand only after we had 
declared war. 

The plight of the shipping yards was 
especially distressing in that they had no 
control over the situation; there was practic- 
ally no “fair” lumber in the state of Washing- 
ton and almost no “fair” metal shops. Thus 
the Washington Iron Works was the only 
establishment in the region that produced 
certain indispensable castings for ships. This 
concern was an “open shop” one and therefore 
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Moreover, the shipyards had al- 
ready made contracts for these materials 
while they were still “fair,” and now the 
unions refused to handle them, although 
the yards’ investments amounted to hundreds 


“unfair.” 


of thousands of dollars. The union leaders— 
nearly all of them professional business agents 
and organizers from outside the state—not 
only demanded that the yards sign an agree- 
ment not to use these materials, but put 
up a $5,000 bond to seal the bargain. Their 
purpose, they explained, was to show this 
bond and agreement to the machine shops and 
lumber mills, as evidence that the refractory 
concerns could do no business in the state 
unless they unionized their plants. Another 
difficulty the shipyards had was with their 
“improvers” and “helpers.” According to 
union rules these men had to serve twelve 
months before they could obtain a union 
card and so qualify as skilled men. Since the 
scarcity of skilled mechanics was so great and 
since the unions, after repeated requests, 
were not able to furnish all the men required, 
the employers asked permission to advance 
some of the brightest of these young men into 
full-sized jobs at full-sized pay. But the 
unions insisted on their restrictive rules; 
this at the very time when the German 
submarine campaign had become most de- 
structive and the safety of civilization seemed 
to depend upon the output of American yards! 

The labor leaders seemed to imagine that 
the Washington Administration would support 
them in this attitude. Thus President Sloan, 
of the Sloan Shipyard Corporation, tells of 
such boasts made by the union leader. 

“Mr. Sloan,” he said, “you will pay what 
we ask, for the Government will reimburse 
you for any advance in wages you may make.” 

“Ts that so?’ retorted Mr. Sloan. “How 
do you know?” .. 

“Why, you know that the Government is 
with us.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes, you know what they did for the 
railroad boys.” 

The enthusiasm for wooden ships caused 
the establishment of several new shipyards in 
this section. Hardly had these places laid 
a keel when union organizers came from the 
outside and proceeded to demand the closed 
shop. Many acceded to this request, but 
that did not end their troubles. Thus the 
Peterson-Macdonald Company, in Tacoma, 
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which opened on June 1, 1917, submitted to the 
demand for a closed shop. And then all the 
men walked out on strike. This company 
had fifteen cars of lumber ready to be made 
into ships, which the union leaders pronounced 
“unfair.” The president of this company, 
bound to build his ships at any cost of sub- 
servience to the union, informed the leaders 
that he would use only “fair’’ lumber, and 
asked for a list of “fair” establishments where 
he could purchase it. The leaders gave him 
a list of twenty-two such lumber mills; he 
wrote to every one of the twenty-two and 
not one could supply him with a foot of lumber. 
Practically all the wooden shipyards had a 
similar experience. The union leaders de- 
manded that they use “fair’’ lumber, when 
there was no fair lumber to be obtained. 
The trouble was made, not by the workmen, 
but by professional labor leaders, most of 
them strangers to the state. In some cases 
the union men refused to obey the orders of 
their leaders to strike, their employers paying 
the fines to which, according to union -rules, 
this infraction of discipline made them subject. 
The employers of the Puget Sound & Dredging 
Company—all of them union men—sent a 
petition to the Central Federated Council, 
saying that their wages and working con- 
ditions were entirely satisfactory, and asking 
permission to work upon the unfair lumber 
which their company had already purchased and 
paid $200,000 for. The answer of their union 
superior was immediately to order a strike. 
In Portland the situation was somewhat 
different, for in this city the “open shop”’ pre- 
vailed quite as generally as did the closed shop 
in Seattle and San Francisco. About ten years 
ago Portland was the scene of a labor, war which 
ended in a victory for the employers. But the 
Nation’s necessities, here as in Seattle, furnished 
an opportunity to renew the struggle. And in 
Portland the employers were by no means blame- 
less ; indeed, they must be held more responsible 
for the tie-up that was precipitated than the 
unions themselves. Despite the pressing 
demand for men they steadily refused, even 
after the United States had entered the war 
and Germany was sinking 700,000 or 800,000 
tons of shipping a month, to employ union 
men. They were not big enough to forego 
their hostility to unions in face of the Nation’s 
calamity. When the union leaders, in August, 


1917, presented demands for complete unioni- 
zation of the plants, the antagonisms of 
many years broke out afresh. President 
Wilson telegraphed the union leaders asking 
them to postpone the strike until his wage 
adjustment board could reach town; the - 
unions answered this telegram by striking 
immediately. President Wilson telegraphed 
asking the employers to get in touch im- 
mediately with their men, and attempt to 
reach some settlement; the employers refused 
to do so. The whole proceeding disclosed a 
disgraceful lack of public spirit among both 
workers and employers. Similar difficulties 
broke out at the same time in San Francisco 
and southern California. How many tons of 
shipping the Nation lost from these activities 
cannot be manifested; but the shipyards of 
the Pacific Coast, last summer and fall, 
proved valuable allies to the Kaiser. The 
President’s adjustment board succeeded in 
patching up a temporary truce, but the labor 
situation there is still unsettled. 

It is hardly necessary to go further into 
detail to demonstrate that the position of 
labor in this country differs radically from that 
in England. In that country a modus vivendi 
has been established for the period of the 
war. British industry, which was “closed 
shop” before the war, has given up all its 
exclusive privileges and become “open.” 
The long battle between capital and labor has 
been ended, in order that the strongest 
possible front may be presented to the enemy. 
Here there has been no industrial truce, and 
no statesmanlike efforts to declare an effective 
one. Yet Secretary Wilson, of the Labor 
Department, himself a member of the Miners’ 
Union, has stated the one principle on which 
industrial peace may be established, “Where 
either an employer or an employee,” he says 
“has been unable under normal conditions to 
change the standards to their own liking 
they should not take advantage of the present 
abnormal conditions to establish new stand- 
ards.” It is quite apparent that both em- 
ployers and employees have not hesitated to 
profit by the existing emergency to attain a 
tactical advantage. That is the most dis- 
tressing part of the labor situation. If both 
sides would accept Secretary Wilson’s princi- 
ple, the details of an industrial truce could be 
easily arranged. 
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Mr. Edward M. House 


Close Friend and Personal 
Adviser to the President 
and Head of the American 
Commission to the First 
Inter-Allied Conference in 
France 


Mr. William G. McAdoo 


The Administration’s Man 
of Many Tasks: Secretary 
of the Treasury, Member 
of the Federal Reserve 
Board and of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, Director 
of the Liberty Loan Cam- 
paign and of the Plan for 
the Sale of War Savings 
Stamps, and More Recently 
Director of the Railroads 
of the Country 











Mr. Bernard M. Baruch 


Who Has Done Effective 
Work as Member of the 
War Industries Board and 
Member of the Council of 
National Defense, and in 
the Purchasing of Raw 
Material for the Govern- 
ment 


Dr. Harry A. Garfield 


Who, as Fuel Administra- 
tor, Issued the Drastic Or- 
der Prohibiting Business 
Operations for Ten Days in 
Order to Enable the Rail- 
roads to Deliver Enough 
Coal to Supply the Demand 
for Domestic Use in the 
Eastern States and for 
Coaling Transatlantic Ships 
Held in Ports Along the 
Atlantic Coast 
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The Lord Chief Justice of England, who was recently appointed Ambas- 
sador to the United States, succeeding Sir Cecil Spring-Rice 








THE EARL OF READING 


Great Britain’s New Envoy to the United States—Runaway Boy, Barrister, Advocate, 
Financier, Lord Chief Justice, and Diplomat 


BY 


FRANK DILNOT 


ORD READING, the new British Am- 
bassador to the United States, has a 
career varied and adventurous 
enough to make him the hero of a 
popular novel. He is fortunate, 

moreover, in possessing a romantic personality. 
When to this is added the fact that he has one 
of the keenest business brains in Britain a 
foreigner might perhaps be permitted the 
smiling question as to whether it is really 
possible for a public man to reach such inter- 
esting perfection. As a matter of hard fact 
Lord Reading does not combine all the gifts 
of all British public men, or anything like it. 
He would not be so delightfully human if he 
did. He has some saving deficiencies on top 
of great qualifications. But withal he is one 
of the half dozen leading men in England, has 
earned his position by sterling work, is the 
trusted personal friend of Mr. Lloyd George, 
the Prime Minister, and has demonstrated 
talents which will make for him a niche in his 
country’s history. “‘Brilliant’’ is the term which 
best fit Rufus Isaacs—now Lord Reading— 
until this war descended upon the world. 
Since then, with a load of responsibilities, he 
has come to be regarded as a war statesman 
—a great Briton. He arrives in America, an 
example of the best that England can send to 
forward the great task that lies before the 
democracies of the present and the future. 
Lord Reading is fifty-seven years of age, and 
Lord Chief Justice of England, in some 
respects the highest and most dignified per- 
manent position in the country. He has held 
the office for the past five years, and will retain 
it during his work as Ambassador in America 
—an unparalleled situation, but one which 
commends itself heartily to all who know the 
man and his work. It is a significant fact 
that it never seems possible to spare Lord 
Reading from any task to which he has set 
his hand. In the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington he will still be the head of the English 


judiciary—a fact which will serve for pictur- 
esque record by the history books of the future. 

I have said that he is fifty-seven. The fact 
will surprise those who see him for the first 
time during his work here. From his looks 
he might be in the early thirties. It is not 
only the looks but the spirit of the man which 
is so young. Picture a slim erect man, always 
perfectly dressed, with clear cut oval face, 
raven hair, with dark shining eyes—serene, 
boyish, humorous all in one. He walks with 
the lithe alertness of youth. His shoulders 
are sometimes canted forward in a kind of 
eagerness. There is no trace of elderly leisure- 
liness about Lord Reading. Yet over all he 
carries a dignity which none can mistake. It 
shines from him. No judge of human nature 
could see this man and fail to recognize that 
here is one of nature’s commanders. His 
voice has a message no less than his looks, for 
it is rich and deep, giving confidence and 
inspiring trust. It is almost impossible for a 
sensitive person not to like Lord Reading. 
Probably no man has ever attained eminence 
and made so few enemies. And this is through 
no artifice, but just from his nature. Here 
then is the Ambassador as he arrives full of 
honors in America. He will certainly be 
pulsating with interest from the moment he 
sets foot on these shores. The steps by which 
he has reached his position have been every’ 
one of them as full of interest as his present 
operations. 


A SCHOOL BOY RUNS AWAY TO SEA 


Rufus Isaacs was the son of a merchant in 
the city of London, and like a good many high- 
spirited youths thought more of mischief than 
of school books. __In his teens he ran away to 
sea and travelled on merchant ships over 
various parts of the world. Back in London 
again he resumed the broken thread of his 
education, attended the London University 
school and subsequently studied in Brussels 
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and Hanover. At twenty-one he entered the 
stockbroking business on the London Stock 
Exchange and laid the foundation of that deep 
extensive financial knowledge which has been 
of such service to himself and his country in 
later days. It was six years afterward, at 
twenty-seven, when, following a special period 
of study, he joined the Bar and began the 
career which was to take him on rapidly to 
fame and fortune. In looking back it is a 
- puzzle to understand how Rufus Isaacs with- 
out money or influence so swiftly forced his 
way to eminence. He could have been no 
more than thirty when his name was spoken 
of with respect and admiration among his 
associates. When thirty-five he was a leading 
advocate with his name frequently in the 
papers. Before he was forty he had become 
a national figure. It has to be remembered 
that no one without real natural gifts can 
secure prominence as an advocate in the Law 
Courts, and to that must be added the some- 
what discouraging facts for the young and 
ambitious, that even these natural gifts do not 
always secure the success which they deserve. 
The competition is intense. There are a 
thousand disappointments and discourage- 
ments. Hundreds of young barristers in 
London never secure a brief at all, hundreds 
of others in their first years get one or two 
cases and as time goes on may build these up 
in the local courts into a respectable number 
until at last, after say twenty years of effort, 
they secure a modest competence with occa- 
sional cases in the High courtstin the Strand. 
No flashy individual success will lift the young 
barrister to recognition. The solicitors whose 
duty it is to engage counsel in large and small 
cases are hard, unemotional, factful men and 
they make no experiments of an elaborate 
nature. By luck, accident, or persistence a 
young barrister gets a case or two or is perhaps 
one of the juniors in a big cause, and he has 
got to do well and then to repeat his success 
over and over again before he gets into the 
running in even a subordinate way. How 
Rufus Isaacs dynamited himself through the 
various barriers will always be something of a 
mystery even to those who fully appreciate 
the force of personality. He seems to have 
been a young man who without exuberance 
could not be depressed. Combined with a 


strong will power he had a remarkable capacity 
for the rapid absorption of knowledge on any 
particular matter. 


He had external graces. 





The World’s Work 





What is perhaps of at least equal importance 
was his tremendous natural aptitude for work. 
It is of interest to know that when he got his 
foot on the first and second rounds of the 
ladder he did not relax, but redoubled his 
efforts. He never trusted to any casual ex- 
amination of a case that was put before him. 
No pains were too great for him to master 
every detail. He was never over-confident 
but always looked failure straight in the eye, 
and then deliberately sought the means to 
overcome it. While some young counsel 
would come down to their offices at nine or 
nine-thirty in the morning to prepare for the 
opening of the courts at half-past ten or eleven, 


Rufus Isaacs would be up at five o’clock work- 


ing hard at any brief that had been entrusted 
to him. That is the kind of man he was 
and has continued to be. 

I have seen the new British Ambassador 
defend men for their lives in court, fight great 
financial cases, defend the reputation of some 
of the highest in the land. I have seen him 
as a budding politician in the throes of election 
night, have witnessed his progress in the 
House of Commons from the private benches 
to the position of Attorney General, and have 
seen him since as Lord Chief Justice, and was 
present when he presided over the trial of 
Roger Casement a little more than a year ago. 
I have never once seen him lose his temper. 
In a moment of strain some one’s manifestation 
of stupid obstinacy or perhaps equally stupid 
dishonesty may have caused that big mouth 
to shut a little tighter in a flash of impatience 
but that was all. Abuse he would meet with 
a cold douche of facts, petulance with silky 
smiling argument. In face of failure I have 
never seen him discouraged. A soft reflect- 
iveness and an added courtesy were the only 
outward signs on such occasions. I have 
never seen him cowed, or seen him flinch from 
unpleasant and painful duties. And there is 
not one of those traits which did not spring 
from the fact that he was master of himself, 
master in great measure of those around him. 
Unlike those of more impetuous nature and 
lesser calibre he avoided arrogance’ of every 
kind—perhaps subtlety as well as good nature 
played its part, but certainly the latter was 
not lacking. If he was pleading before a weak 
judge whom some of the leading counsel were 
inclined to withstand or to treat with con- 
tempt he would be more than usually respect- 
ful. Is it to be wondered at that Rufus Isaacs 
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was liked? On the other hand the strongest 
judge had no terrors for him; deference was 
never to be extracted from him by fear or 
nervousness. 


THE CASE OF THE REPORTER 


Let me give another little sidelight on the 
man. Some seventeen years ago when Rufus 
Isaacs was at the height of his fame as an 
advocate he was engaged day after day ina 
case which roused interest all over the country. 
He was the leader of a long line of counsel on 
one side. The court was crowded all day 
with rank and fashion. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars were being spent in the fight. 
Isaacs, in charge of an intricate contest, was a 
much-discussed figure in the newspapers. 
The case lasted a week or so. It was in the 
midst of the case that one evening a point in 
connection with the day’s hearing was in 
doubt—not an important point but an inter- 
esting one—which the proceedings had not 
elucidated. A young reporter was sent up to 
Rufus Isaacs’s house in Park Lane to secure an 
explanation from the King’s Counsel. He had 
been worried all day and for days under the 
burden of the heavy work. The young re- 
porter was a total stranger to him. The 
information required must have seemed trifl- 
ing. The call was made late at night, when 
he might reasonably enough have resented in- 
trusion—might perhaps even have been at rest. 
If he had refused the information or if he had 
even declined to see the newspaper man there 
would have been no cause for complaint. 
But that was not Rufus Isaacs’s way. He met 
the young fellow with a smile of welcome, 
took him into his library, turned up reference 
books, reinforced his memory, and explained 
fully and precisely the’ point upon which it 
was desired to be clear. No one could have 
been kinder or more helpful. The young re- 
porter left the house with a feeling that he 
had not intruded on the K.C. at all. Such 
is the kind of impression which Isaacs leaves 
upon one. 

Here is another small incident of a few years 
later. I was present at a consultation with 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, as he had then become, in 
connection with a case of libel. In his oak- 
lined chambers at the Temple within a hun- 
dred yards of the fountain which Tom Pinch 
made famous, Sir Rufus sat at his flat-topped 
writing table toying with a pen and listening 

,appreciatively to the facts as put forth by a 
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famous solicitor and two or three others in- 
timately connected with the case. He gave 
the same full attention and sympathy to the 
words of the clerk who had to be a witness as 
to the millionaire employer. He had a kindly 
word of understanding and a friendly light 
in his eye which somehow made each person 
tell him everything frankly, trustingly and 
completely. He gave the feeling of being a 
friend, a good true friend, immensely clever, 
who was going to help one in a personal rather 
than a business way. On this occasion solici- 
tor, client, and witnesses were all confident 
of the strength of the case. There was no 
possibility that we could lose. Sir Rufus 
Isaacs listened, put in a word here and there, 
smiled and made himself a pleasant companion, 
and confidence grew as we witnessed his 
demeanor. And then at the end he said in a 
sweet kind of melancholy way, “Yes, | 
understand it now. There is a chance we shall 
win, but a greater chance that we shall lose. 
The other side have a far stronger case.” | 
have often wondered since whether this was 
one of his little professional mannerisms. As 
a matter of fact he went into court and won the 
case brilliantly. One more incident, this not 
within my personal knowledge. As _ years 
went on and he entered politics and became 
a leading figure in the Government, a friend- 
ship developed between him and Mr. Lloyd 
George. It was in the midst of turmoil in 
the country, occasioned by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
budget, the financial and technical conditions 
of which were undoubtedly largely helped by 
the advice of Sir Rufus, that the pair of them 
stole away in company with another well- 
known member of Parliament for a week-end 
in the country. These three highbrows had 
a compartment to themselves in the train, 
and on the journey down might have been 
heard amusing themselves by chorusing out 
comic songs to their hearts’ content. The 
student of human nature might conceivably 
find some traces of the success of the Prime 
Minister and of Lord Reading in that little 
human outburst. 


A TRIAL IN THE OLD BAILY 


Most of Rufus Isaacs’s forensic successes 
were achieved in the civil courts, that is to 
say, the High Courts of Justice in the Strand, 
but he also made occasional appearances in 
the criminal courts where it was not his tech- 
nical knowledge but his understanding of 
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human nature and his shining personality 
which secured him success. [| remember 
about the time of the Boer War or just after- 
ward he had to defend a well-known South 
African charged with treason whose trial at 
the old Baily created a sensation and who, 
apparently from what was alleged against 
him, seemed bound for the scaffold. The evi- 
dence as it was revealed day by day was 
deadly. Rufus Isaacs fought like a lion. He 
cross-examined witnesses with a kind of 
intensive suavity which is one of his greatest 
possessions; he took legal points persistently. 
The war filled the air. Never had Isaacs 
greater need of tact. Finally in his address 
to the jury he talked to them with an earnest 
reasonableness which had an appeal of its own. 
He took them into his own mind and heart. 
He spoke as an Englishman to Englishmen. 
He avoided rhetoric except toward the end 
when in a moment of exaltation he begged 
them not to be merciful but to be just. No 
one could be present in that court and fail to 
be influenced by the feeling that radiated from 
him. It may not be fair to the prisoner to 
say it, but I cannot help the impression that 
this was an occasion when Rufus Isaacs mag- 
netized the men who listened to him. They 
returned a verdict which saved the prisoner’s 
life. 

But it was in the civil courts where his 
searching intellect and all his peculiar man- 
nerisms found full play. I remember one 
occasion on which a financier brought an 
action either for slander or libel and Rufus 
Isaacs was the leading counsel for the defence. 
The financier went into the witness box. 
Rufus Isaacs asked his questions in his usual 
quiet and courteous way and the financier 
presently resented what he thought were 
suggestions underlying some of the questions. 

“] don’t understand you Mr. Rufus Isaacs,”’ 
he said rather pompously. “Do you mean to 
imply I did anything unworthy of my position 
as a private banker? Do you mean to suggest 
that | did not take proper care of these affairs? 
What do you mean?” 

“Yes, | mean to suggest that,” said Rufus 
Isaacs smoothly and, clearly, “and, since you 
ask me, I mean to suggest also that you have 
consistently falsified trust which has been 
placed in you and to suggest also to the jury 
that you have been a swindler in all these mat- 
ters under consideration to which you have set 


your hand. That is what | mean to suggest.” _ 


The World’s Work 


It only remains to be said that at the end 
of the case the jury accepted in full the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Rufus Isaacs. 


A POLITICAL DEFEAT 


It was, I think, in the year 1900 that I was 
present at the counting of votes at the election 
in the West End of London in which Rufus 
Isaacs made his first bid for Parliament. He 
was already the best-known advocate in the 
country and must have made a great deal of 
money, and his ambitions were turning to 
further fields of conquest. Many people 
thought he would win the election. He was 
rather badly beaten. I saw him at the count- 
ing of the votes in the thick of the excitement 
in the Town Hall, when disappointment was 
upon him. Never was he more gracious in 
manner. He was the first in his congratula- 
tions to his opponent, and his warm thanks to 
his many friends and supporters would have 
never led an observer to suppose that he had 
met a serious setback. A few years went by 
before he had his chance again, and then, in 
1904, he was elected Liberal member for Read- 
ing, the city from which he subsequently took 
his title. He sat with the Liberals in opposi- 
tion until the great victory returned his party 
to power at the end of 1906. His habits of 
industry served him well. At work early in 
his chambers on the legal fights which were 
thrust upon him, he would be in the courts 
from half-past ten until four in the afternoon; 
then after further consultations would drive 
down to the House of Commons two miles 
away and attend to his Parliamentary duties 
until the adjournment of the House at eleven 
o'clock at night. 

He did not make manyspeeches, although his 
rising was always the sign for much interest, 
for all were anxious to see how this phe- 
nomenally successful man in the courts would 
carry himself in a different sphere. I had the 
opportunity to watch him from the gallery 
in the House of Commons from 1907 onward 
and saw him go from the back benches to the 
Treasury Bench and a seat in the Cabinet. 
There was a surprise for every one. It is 
among the strange facts in connection with 
him that he had not the makings of a distin- 
guished Parliamentarian. His rich voice and 
his close and reasonable arguments somehow 
did not appeal to the fighting instincts of that 
assembly. No one could doubt his convic- 
tions and yet somehow he lacked that flaming 
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zeal or the bitter witty incisiveness which are 
two of the most required qualities for real 
success .of a leader in Parliament. He was 
very popular personally among members, but 
he never roused enthusiasm in debate. He 
paid almost too much respect to the House. 
He might have been addressing in his graceful 
way a gathering of Judges. He was, however, 
valuable to the Government by reason of his 
advice on legal matters, in the framing of bills, 
in the arrangement of financial clauses, and in 
the hundred and one other ways in which a 
first-class legal mind can serve statesmen. 
His rival in the courts, Sir Edward Carson, 
whose powers as an advocate were far inferior 
to those of Rufus Isaacs, was greatly his 
superior in the Legislature. I can see the 
two men now—Sir Edward Carson with his 
lean, long, bent figure, his pugnacious jaw, his 
outstretched finger, his mordant words slowly 
uttered, often tense and cruel, and Rufus 
Isaacs, erect, debonair, balancing his sentences 
so as to be absolutely fair, and with a certain 
velvety deliverance which was always as 
gracious to his opponents as to his own party. 

The highly contentious Budget of 1909 
made Sir Rufus Isaacs of invaluable assistance 
to the Government. In the framing of the 
clauses, replete with complicated details of 
finance, his store of legal knowledge and his 
probing mind were called upon from day to 
day and night to night. 

In 1913 he entered a new field, that of 
Lord Chief Justice, and here his talents found 
a freshly advantageous sphere. His balanced 
mind, his gentle manner, his scrupulous fair- 
ness, his capacity for detail and his personal 
dignity made him a great judge. No litigant 
before him ever failed to have confidence in a 
just outcome. Perhaps the most marked 
example of his power was when, with two 
colleagues, he conducted the trial of Roger 
Casement. I was present throughout the 
hearing. There were many painful moments 
during the trial. Casement, haggard, intel- 
lectual, with the bearing of a gentleman, stood 
in the dock listening to the fight for his life. 
An Irish K.C., with a clever English junior, 
struggled passionately for days against the 
overwhelming evidence. The charge of trea- 
son against the prisoner was being made in 
the throes of a terrible war and in the heart 
of the Empire. And it says much for the repu- 
‘tation of British justice that never was a trial 
conducted with greater care for the interest 


of the prisoner, with greater effort on the part 
of the Judges that every particle of evidence 
and argument in support of the prisoner 
should be forthcoming and should be weighed 
to the utmost. No person present could 
possibly forget the kindly and careful way the 
Lord Chief Justice examined the contentions 
of Casement’s counsel, how he discussed the 
various points with him, and the sympathy he 
showed in the efforts to get every possible 
point for the prisoner in the foreground. The 
crowded court was in a tense state from first 
to last, but there was no feeling displayed 
against Casement. The calmness, deter- 
mination, and the British dignity of the Lord 
Chief Justice made an Englishman proud of 
his country even under the sense of tragedy 
which naturally lay over the proceedings. -The 
conclusion was inevitable, but I shall always 
think of that trial as oneof the greatest examples 
of the traditions of British Bench and Bar. 

During the war Lord Reading has been 
frequently temporarily relieved of his duties 
in the courts to give advice and assistance to 
the Government in the complicated financial 
propositions which had to be considered. To 
him a great part of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
financial success is undoubtedly due. Some 
day perhaps we shall get a clearer view of his 
services. It is at any rate an evidence of 
how they were valued that he was recently 
sent to America to help in the arrangement of 
financial affairs between the two countries. 
The satisfaction he gave to the leaders of both 
nations is well known. 

Lord Reading’s present work here will cer- 
tainly be the culmination of his career to date, 
for he will not only have to deal with tremen- 
dous current problems arising from the war, 
but probably also with problems equally vast 
which will follow the war. With regard to the 
latter his commercial and financial genius 
will be exercised to their limit. And be it said 
that no one who knows him will hesitate to 
believe that his labors will be as gratifying to 
one country as to the other. To his quality 
of brain he adds a critical sense of justice and 
honor. He is a great democrat. He has 
social qualities which endear him to all those 
with whom he comes in contact. These 
are great endowments. And when history 
comes to be written it will probably be found 
that his success in America was due as much 
to Lord Reading the man as to Lord Reading 
the financier, the jurist, and the statesman. 
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“SINGLE MEN IN BARRACKS” 


Successful Work of the United States Government to Safeguard the Morals and Physi- 
cal Health of American Soldiers from the Ravages of Sexual Vice—An 
Official Campaign of Medical Treatment and of Education 
of the Public in a Subject Heretofore Forbidden 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


RUDERY, along with many other 

of our national failings, must be 

abandoned for the duration of the 

war. Without public discussion and 

understanding of some subjects that 
have not been publicly discussed, and therefore 
have not been understood by the public, our 
chances of winning the war and coming out of 
it better than we went in will be seriously 
impaired. | offer no other apology than this 
for telling here what is being done to make 
our Army and Navy the cleanest body of 
young men that has ever been assembled— 
clean, I mean, as to sex morality and the con- 
sequences of sexual irregularity, gonorrhea 
and syphilis; the so-called venereal diseases. 
The subject involves not only the health and 
the morals of a few million American boys 
whose parents would like to have them 
2turned home in good condition, but the 
effectiveness of our fighting force in the field. 
Moreover, it involves a problem of the gravest 
import to the women of this generation and 
the children of the next; to the future welfare 
of our nation, in short. All of which I shall 
try to make clear. 

There has been much hysterical talk about 
the danger to young girls in the vicinity of 
Army camps and cantonments. The greater 
danger, as those charged with the effort to 
control venereal disease in the Services see it, 
is to young soldiers and sailors from the 
professional and semi-professional prostitutes 
who in almost every other army in the world 
and in our own until quite recently have had 
almost unchecked access to the enlisted men. 
The problem of protecting the military and 
civil population alike from the spread of 
venereal diseases is soebig that the authorities 
at Washington are trying to enlist the aid of 
all good citizens in the effort to solve it. The 


public can supply the aid necessary to a _ 


complete solution, but it cannot help unless 
it knows the facts. The facts, however, are 
sufficiently startling to arouse even the most 
apathetic community, once they are known. 

Because few outside the medical profession 
know much about the prevalence of venereal 
diseases, let me quote a few general statements, 
on the authority of the New York City 
Department of Health. 

“There is as much syphilis as tuberculosis 
in this country to-day. About 5,000 persons 
die in New York City each year as a result of 
syphilis and its complications. Nearly a 
third of the serious operations upon women 
are necessary because of gonorrhea. Syphilis 
is the cause of 10 to 35 per cent. of all insanity. 
Syphilis is transmissible to the offspring and 
causes death in 80 per cent. of those so in- 
fected. Syphilis is the cause of locomotor 
ataxia, of paresis or softening of the brain, of 
apoplectic and paralytic strokes in early life, of 
nearly half the abortions and miscarriages, and 
of a large proportion of diseases of the heart, 
blood-vessels and many other of the vital 
organs. Gonorrhea is the most prevalent of 
all diseases except measles. It is responsible 
for from 6,000 to 10,000 cases of blindness in 
the United States. It is the cause of 80 per 
cent. of the blindness of the newborn and of 
more than 10 per cent. of all blindness. It is 
the cause of 50 per cent. of sterility and of 
many chronic diseases of the joints, bladder, 
and generative organs.” 

On the same authority it is stated that ten out 
of every hundred persons have some form of 
syphilitic infection and that eight out of every 
ten men and five out of every ten women in New 
York City have had gonorrhea at least once! 

More soldiers of one of the Allied armies 
have been rendered ineffective through ven- 
ereal disease, at certain periods, than through 
wounds received in battle! 
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As in the United States, approximately 10 per 
cent. of the population of the British Isles 
was syphilitic before the war began. Medical 
authorities estimate that unless the present 
rate of spread of the disease is diminished, 30 
per cent. will be infected before the war is over! 

Syphilis and gonorrhea have spread so 
rapidly in Canada, through soldiers returning 
from the front, that public discussion of the 
subject is now permitted for the first time and 
repressive measures are being introduced, as 
they are in England, where the former at- 
titude of indifference has given place to 
genuine alarm. 

No accurate recent data are available from 
Russia, Italy, or Germany, but in all of these 
countries there has been a material increase 
in venereal“ infections among the civil popu- 
lation and acconsiderable percentage of 
incapacitation of the fighting forces through 
these causes. 


AMERICA FIRST TO TRY REGULATION 


America, alone of the belligerent nations, 
began its participation in the war with regu- 
latory, sanitary, and disciplinary measures in 
effect which have already proved their value 
in reducing the percentage of infection in the 
Army and Navy, and at the same time began to 
build a machine designed to prevent the 
spread of these diseases among the civilian 
population. What official England, France, 
Canada, and Germany have only recently 
awakened to the necessity of doing, after more 
than three years of war, America has been 
doing aggressively from the start. 

Prophylactic and curative measures have, 
of course, been in use everywhere, but the 
American programme is the ambitious one of 
elimination on the one hand of sources of 
infection and the inculcation on the other 
hand of a new standard of sex morality among 
the men of the Services. Ours is the only 
army in the world, so far, that makes in- 
fection with a venereal disease a punishable 
offense. Moreover, both in the Army and the 
Navy, the fact that sexual continence is 
entirely compatible with good health is 
drilled into the men, along with the teaching 
that it is their duty to conserve every ounce 
of physical energy for the service of their 
country. There are, of course, in both Ser- 
vices, veterans filled with the old tradition of 
the fighting man as a hard-drinking, lust- 
gratifying individual when off duty. To these 
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officers and men of the old school this type of 
soldier seems much more virile than the 
youth who goes to the soda-fountain and the 
Y. M. C. A. rather than to the saloon and the 
brothel. Heretofore all conscious considera- 
tion of the matter in any army has been from 
the viewpoint of the soldier’s entire right to 
follow his instincts to the limit, and control 
has taken no more drastic form than official 
supervision of prostitution. Germany at the 
beginning of the war practically mobilized the 
prostitutes of the Empire at the concentration 
camps and at the front, with some ineffectual 
attempts to segrégate infected individuals. 
The world knows the story of rape officially 
condoned, if not officially sanctioned, that 
followed the invasion of France and Belgium. 
Prostitutes plied their trade with the French 
army “everywhere but in the first-line 
trenches,” as one American observer puts it. 
Similar conditions are reported to prevail in 
the Italian army. No restrictions have been 
imposed by the Russians. The English 
Government, up to a very few months ago, left 
to civilian effort all attempts at any sort of 
control. Officially the British military au- 
thorities have only just awakened to the fact 
that, as Kipling phrases it, “Single men in 
barracks don’t grow into plaster saints.” Now 
that England has awakened to the situation, 
a complete and thorough solution may be 
expected. 


« Nobody is trying to make American soldiers 


and sailors grow into plaster saints, but the 
departments concerned, with the coéperation 
of a great body of civilian volunteers are 
striving, with unexpected success, to instil 
continence and moral cleanliness while at the 
same time removing temptation. This is 
coupled with the physical rehabilitation of 
those who brought venereal infection with them 
into the Services. The number of these latter 
is surprising, even to physicians. There have 
been no accurate statistics of venereal diseases 
in civil life, because these diseases are in most 
states not reportable, like other infections. 
Statistics being available from the Army and 
Navy, the impression has gained ground that 
the Services are hotbeds of vice and disease. 
It is, to be sure, startling to contemplate 
statistics that show an annual rate of 88 cases 
of venereal disease per 1,000 soldiers in the 
Regular Army, compared with a rate of 13.4 
for all other diseases, but— 

Soldiers of the National Army, for a period 
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of a few million young civil- 
ians. For a long time, ex- 
cept for the medical treat- 
ment of cases after they had 
developed, the only preven- 
tive measure was the issuing 
to every man of the Navy, 
whenever he had shore 
leave, of a packet contain- 
ing medicaments for pre- 
ventive treatment, on the 
assumption that he would 
certainly have occasion to 
use it. Similar preventive 
packets were purchasable 
by soldiers at their post 
exchanges and by sailors 
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REGULAR ARMY NATIONAL ARMY 


THE PREVALENCE OF VENEREAL DISEASES IN THE NATIONAL ARMY 
During September and 
October when drafted men were mobilized, a large number of cases of venereal 
disease, contracted in civil life and reported for the first time by the army, caused 
(These figures show the annual rate for 
venereal disease per 1,000 men for the years 1915 and 1916 based on annual reports, 
and the computed annual rate per 1,000 for the year 1917 based on weekly reports) 


Demonstrating the responsibility of civil communities. 


a conspicuous rise in the annual rate. 


of nine weeks after the first drafted men got to 
camp, brought with them venereal infections at 
a rate of 212 cases per 1,000 annually! In 
one week the newly-drafted men showed a rate 
as high as 418 peri,ooo! These were young 
men who had been passed by the examining 
boards and adjudged fit for military service. 
In other words, after the worst cases had been 
weeded out, venereal disease was shown to be 
nearly three times as prevalent among selected 
civilians as in the Regular Army. Under the 
influence of medical treatment, moral prop- 
aganda and the beginnings of control of 
infection sources, the rate began to drop 
rapidly. For the week ending December 7, 
1917, it was down to 8o, or below the three- 
vear Regular Army average, and has since 
steadily declined. In the National Guard 
camps the rate has dropped below 50. Medical 
officers are beginning to hope they can keep 
the rate for the whole Army down to 6 per 
cent. or less. 

The methods adopted are those which have 
been in use in both Army and Navy for some 
years, amplified and added to to meet the 
exigency of the sudden influx into the Services 
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that it was an encourage- 
ment to incontinence, partly 
because of the expense in- 
volved, and partly because 
it proved inefficacious. In 
its place were inaugurated 
moral and sanitary advice 
to the sailors, provision for 
early treatment of every man who had been 
exposed to infection, and the cleaning up of 
infected districts in the vicinity of naval sta- 
tions. Statistics compiled by Medical In- 
spector Charles E. Riggs of the Navy show a 
progressive falling off in the proportion of 
venereal disease in the Navy and of exposure 
to infection in the thirty months succeeding 
the establishment of the new order. 

It was largely on the basis of this experience, 
to which was added a practical demonstration 
on the Mexican border in 1916, that the 
measures now in force in the Army were 
adopted. The border experience proved con- 
clusively that the rigid suppression of public 
prostitution in the vicinity of camps had a 
decided effect in lowering the venereal rate. 
The troops that developed the smallest pro- 
portion of venereal diseases, the New York 
National Guard, were surrounded by a barred 
zone into which no known prostitute was 
permitted to enter. When mobilization began 
for Mexican border service a delegation of 
leaders of the social hygiene movement con- 
ferred with the Secretary of War and advised 
the appointment of a special representative 
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to study the problem of 
prostitution in relation to 
the Army. Mr. Raymond 
D. Fosdick was appointed. 
As a result of his reports, 
corroborated by com- 
manding Generals, medi- 
cal officers and others, 
there developed the plan 
for the present Commis- 
sion on Training Camp 
Activities, as well as the 
provision in the National "s 
Army law which author- 
izes the President to direct 
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A comprehensive plan REGULAR 


for national control of the 
situation is now in full 
effect, under the direction 
of Surgeon-General Gorgas 
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THE PREVALENCE OF VENEREAL DISEASES 
Compared with other communicable diseases in the United States Army—Pre- 
pared from reports made to the Surgeon General. (Figures given show computed 
annual rate per 1,000 based on reports to the Surgeon General for the twelve-week 


and Colonel F. F. Russell, period, September 21 to December 7, 1917) 


Medical Corps, in charge 
of the Division of Infect- 
ious Diseases. Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Snow, Professor of Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health at Stanford University, who has 
exercised a wide influence in developing the 
attack on venereal diseases through his 
position as editor of “Social Hygiene” and 
his practical work as a State health officer, 
was commissioned a Major in the Medical 
Reserve Corps and placed in direct control 
of the venereal disease work. A _ special 
section has been organized in the Division of 
Infectious Diseases, under the direction of 
Colonel Russell. The personnel of this section 
includes, besides Major Snow, Major Edward 
L. Keyes, Professor of Urology in Cornell 
University, who represents this branch of the 
service with the American Expeditionary 
Force in France, Major W. A. Sawyer, State 
Health Officer of California, Major Eugene F. 
McCampbell, Dean of the Medical Depart- 
ment of Ohio State University and formerly 
State Health Officer; Captain Alan Nicoll 
Thomson, Director of the Genito-Urinary 
Clinic of Brooklyn Hospital; Major Bascom 
Johnson, Attorney of the American Social 
Hygiene Association; Captain T. N. Pfeiffer 
and thirty-two lieutenants with a number of 





a Venereal Diseases. _ B Other Communicable Diseases, i. e.: _Pneumonia, dysentery, typhoid, 
paratyphoid, malaria, meningitis, and scarlet fever (not including measles) 


sergeants, assigned to educational work in the 
cantonments. In addition there is an advisory 
committee composed of five specialists of 
National reputation: Drs. William Allen Pusey, 
Francis R. Hagner, Grover W. Wende, S. 
Pollitzer, and Henry H. Morton. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


The campaign against venereal disease as 
it directly touches the individual soldier is 
thorough and effective. Of prime importance, 
of course, is the medical side, which consists, 
besides treatment of actual cases in regimental 
or base hospitals, of the establishment of 
stations for the prompt application of pre- 
ventive measures for soldiers who have 
exposed themselves to infection. These sta- 
tions for early treatment are located near 
railroad terminals in towns to which soldiers 
in considerable numbers go on leave, and at 
the regimental hospitals. In New York, for 
example, there is an early treatment station 
close to the terminal of the Long Island 
Railroad, over which all traffic to Camp 
Upton passes. The regulations fixing the 
responsibility of the individual soldier are 
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very strict. No soldier having venereal 
disease in an infectious form is permitted 
leave from camp. Every soldier who, when 
on leave, has run the risk of infection, must 
present himself at one of the early treatment 
stations within eight hours after exposure. It 
is not left to the soldier’s judgment to de- 
termine whether or not he has been infected. 
The rule is that if he has had intercourse 
with any woman not his wife he must report 
himself as having been exposed to infection. 
Enough instances have been discovered, in the 
vicinity of various cantonments, of girls 
whose known activities could have infected 
entire companies in a few days, to indicate 
the menace that one woman of easy virtue 
might be. 

At the early treatment station treatment 
that has proved almost uniformly effective 
when used within six to eight hours is ad- 
ministered. The soldier who thereafter, and 
before another exposure, develops a venereal 
disease suffers no further penalty than the loss 
of all pay while confined to the hospital or 
otherwise non-effective as a fighting unit. 
The rule depriving soldiers of pay for time 
lost to the Army through diseases resulting 
from their own indiscretions dates back to 
1912, and has proved a valuable deterrent. 
If, however, a soldier who has not reported 
at the early treatment station develops a 
venereal disease after having been off on 
leave, he is summoned before a summary 
court-martial which may sentence him to 
hard labor or otherwise discipline him for 
infraction of regulations. The men under- 
stand that the Army in no wise condones or 
favors the toleration of their exposure to 
infection and that courts-martial for conduct 
detrimental to the Army may be ordered 
independently of any question of infection. 

A very large percentage of cases in which 
infection occurs after having joined the 
colors is, of course, curable. In syphilis, the 
standard treatment with salvarsan—“606’’— 
is used, the Army now having an ample 
supply of this remedy, made in the United 
States. It is comparatively easy, too, so to 
reduce the active symptoms of gonorrhea as 
to send the soldier back to duty very quickly, 
although modern medical science, when asked 
the question: “Is gonorrhea ever permanently 
cured?” can only answer: “ Yes, probably— 
_but you never can tell.” 

Word has been passed out to the soldiers, 
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too, that no one who is suffering from .a 
venereal disease in an infectious form will 
be allowed to go to France but that such 
cases will be kept in America for the hard and 
unromantic work of the home garrisons and 
forts, or sent over later after treatment, which 
means the soldier will probably not get back 
to his own company and so will lose oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AMUSEMENTS 


Educational work among the soldiers con- 
sists in placing in each soldier’s hands a 
pamphlet, which he is required to study, 
telling him the facts about the nature and 
consequences of venereal diseases; of lectures, 
by medical and lay speakers; stereopticon and 
motion picture exhibitions that give the 
uninitiated youngster an eyeopening view of 
the ravages of venereal diseases, and various 
placards and fixed exhibits to keep the warning 
fresh in the young soldier’s mind. To manage 
this part of the work the Surgeon General’s 
Office and the Committee on Training Camp 
Activities codperate in maintaining a Depart- 
ment of Social Hygiene Instruction. Equally 
important is the provision of sports, games, 
entertainment of divers sorts, through the 
Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, and 
other organizations. Previous experience in- 
dicates the great majority of infections would 
never have occurred but for the lack of enter- 
tainment to keep the soldier’s mind and body 
fully occupied. 

The jurisdiction of the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities extends to the five- 
mile zone around each camp and cantonment. 
Both the military police and women patrols 
are employed in the zones, to keep undesirable 
women out. Outside of the five-mile zones 
and covering a territory so wide as to be 
almost co-extensive with our national bound- 
aries, an ambitious but increasingly effective 
campaign is under way for the closing of 
“red-light”’ districts, the suppression of street- 
walking, the supervision of young girls af- 
flicted with the prevailing epidemic of “uni- 
formitis,” the control of venereally-infected 
women and the education of the great mass of 
the public that has never given any thought 
to the subject. This work is being participated 
in by many agencies. A very important part 
of the work of sanitation in the vicinity of 
camps and cantonments, which the United 
States Public Health Service is charged with, 
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consists of the closing of brothels and dis- 
orderly resorts, the suppression of prostitution, 
and the provision of dispensaries for the treat- 
ment of venereally-infected civilians of both 
sexes. The American Red Cross is helping 
through its appropriation of $173,500 to help 
finance this extra cantonment sanitation. 
The educational work is being done largely 
under the leadership of the Sub-Committee for 
Civilian Codperation in Combating Venereal 
Diseases of the Council of National Defence, 
and the American Social Hygiene Association. 
This committee includes in its membership 
military and civilian physicians, business men 
and leaders of social welfare movements. Its 
activities are largely carried on by the volunteer 
services of a group of three young business 
men, Mr. William Zinsser, Mr. Gurdon Parker 
and Mr. Mark Wiseman, and field secretaries 
of the Association under the Direction of Mr. 
H. H. Moore. 

The programme of this committee involves 
primarily public education and stimulation to 
coéperation, both for the protection of the 
soldier and for the suppression of prostitution 
and the better treatment of venereal diseases 
generally. 

The results obtained in the matter of 
closing segregated districts have been es- 
pecially gratifying. On August 10, 1917, 
Secretary Baker sent the following letter to 
the mayor of every city and the sheriff of every 
county in the vicinity of every camp: 


“The War Department will not tolerate the 
existence of any restricted district within an ef- 
fective radius of the camp. Experience has proved 
that such districts in the vicinity of army camps, 
no matter how conducted, are inevitably attended 
by unhappy consequences. The only practical 
policy which presents itself in relation to this 
problem is the policy of absolute repression, and | 
am confident that in taking this course the War 
Department has placed itself in line with the best 
thought and practice which modern police experience 
has developed. This policy involves, of course, 
constant vigilance on the part of the police, not 
only in eliminating regular houses of prostitution 
but in checking the more or less clandestine class 
that walks the streets and is apt to frequent lodging 
houses and hotels.” 


It has been necessary in only one or two 
instances, after the Secretary’s attention had 
been called to the reluctance of local officials 
to “clean up,” to add to the foregoing warning. 
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In those few instances, the direct threat to 
remove the camp unless matters were set right — 
proved effective. 

There still remain such problems as what 
to do with those already infected, of both 
sexes. Several cities have set, apart wards 
in the public hospitals in which both men and 
women found to be suffering from venereal 
diseases are treated until no longer a public 
menace. Some cities are interning infected 
women for the duration of the war. There is 
the problem of clandestine prostitution—far 
more difficult in its solution, though less 
dangerous to the morals and health of the 
soldier than the open vice district, with its 
glamor of music, lights, and the crowd, because 
less accessible and alluring. To further aid 
in handling this phase of the situation the 
Commission on Training Camp Activities has 
organized a Committee on Protective Work 
for Girls, under the chairmanship of Miss 
Maude E. Miner of New York, which has 
worked out a programme which, if carried out, 
should greatly reduce the sort of promiscuous- 
ness that has, in the vicinity of some of the 
cantonments, reached appalling proportions. 

As our soldiers get to France, they find 
measures in effect which, while not com- 
pletely paralleling those adopted in this 
country, are nevertheless already proving 
effective among the American contingent now 
“over there.” The venereal disease rate in 
our army in France has already been reduced 
from 94 per thousand per annum to 75, or 
below the Regular Army rate of its last three 
and cleanest years. No detailed reports of 
the work in France have been made public, 
but the codperation of the French authorities 
has been enlisted and while the question of 
control is more difficult than in America, the 
officials charged with this work are optimistic 
in their belief that it will prove possible to 
reduce and keep the rate below 6 per cent. 
for the duration of the war, while at the same 
time the progress of venereal diseases back 
here in the States will have been definitely 
checked. 

The one essential, it is pointed out by 
everyone having a part in the huge task of 
protecting America from the venereal plague 
that is already threatening to engulf Europe, 
is public codperation based on the fullest 
public discussion and education on a heretofore- 
forbidden subject. 
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ANY years ago when Poland was 

a Power, Belgium scarcely yet 

conscious of nationality, and 

Lorraine an important duchy 

hailed in any alliance, the Czechs 

of Bohemia were battling vainly against Aus- 
trian vassalage. Bohemia went through some 
of the most barbarous of the German religious 
wars in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Between 1617 and 1637 the Bo- 
hemian population was reduced from 3,000,000 
to 780,000 by the ravages of execution and 
exile. The Czech language was banished 
from the Bohemian schoolroom in favor of 
the German by the otherwise liberal Maria 
Theresa just two years before our American 
Declaration of Independence. Czech rioting 
signalized the upheavals in 1848 that drove 
Metternich and his fellow reactionaries to a 
timely seclusion. Yet the Ausgleich or Austro- 
Hungarian Compromise of 1867 found Bo- 
hemia still refused the national recognition it 
demanded. Parliamentary government was 
launched in the now “Dual” Monarchy, but, 
enraged that the rights of the Magyars should 


be conceded and their own ignored, for some 
years Bohemian deputies resolutely refused 
to appear at sessions of the Austrian Lower 
House to which they had been elected under 
the new Constitution. And when they finally 
did consent to attend, they exhibited such an 
unparliamentarian accuracy in throwing ink- 
stands that their withdrawal would not have 
discouraged the Austrian representatives. 

The Pan-German scheme was at once con- 
fronted with this same Bohemian question. 
Though numerically but a tenth of the “re- 
sentful minorities’ in Pan-Germany, and 
hardly a twenty-first of the population of the 
Central Powers, the Czecho-Slovak people 
take on a greatly disproportionate strength 
in any adjustment of the Pan-German im- 
perial strategy. Bohemia lies directly be- 
tween Prussian Silesia and the Archduchy of 
Austria. Most of the Czechs live along the 
direct route from Berlin to Vienna—or from 
Hamburg to the Persian Gulf if one thinks 
in the more ambitious terms. Belgium, French 
Lorraine, Alsace, Italia Irredenta, Poland, 
Courland, Armenia—all are on the edge of 











Pan-Germany. Bohemia is its central pivot. 
The boundaries within which the Czechs have 
lived so long are more naturally defined and 
more perfectly defended by systems of moun- 
tain ranges than almost any other in Europe. 
To that grim shackle which the Pan-German 
has padlocked across his Mitteleuropa, we 
find Bohemia an unmistakable and a willing 
key. 

In a recent interview published by the 
Social Demokraten of Stockholm, Martinek, 
known internationally as a leader among 
Bohemian Socialists, remarked in the course 
of his discussion of the Bolshevist armistice 
programme—“ In omitting the mention of the 
Bohemian question, the Russian revolutionary 
democracy has abandoned its own principles. 
One could understand this passing over of the 
Bohemian question on the part of the German 
autocracy, for in its view the very existence 
of Austria is menaced by the logical settle- 
ment of the Bohemian question. Without 
Bohemia there can be no Austria. Bohemia 
is the real economic backbone of Austria.” 

Austria’s manifold coercion of its Czech 
minority—the cruelty and brazen injustice 
terrorizing Bohemia is no longer so entirely 
because of racial hatred existing between the 
German and Magyar and the Czecho-Slovak 
as it is due to German and Magyar govern- 
mental fear of the stanch Bohemian repub- 
licanism. Of the many thorns in a very tender 
side, the one that is Czech is barbed. The 
Austrian, Prussian, and Russian Poles have so 
long raged against a divided oppression that 
the Polish unrest is hardly resolved to any 
single line of attack. Germany’s French and 
Danish fragments, Austria’s Italian, Ruman- 
ian, and Serbian or Jugo-Slavic—all have 
had their faces turned toward a mother- 
country from which they have been wrested 
or which has arisen without them. But 
Bohemian ambition looks inward. The Czech 
would not detach himself from Germania; 
he cite to plant his banner of freedom where 
he“stands. If its base has to rest on the 
Austrian’s foot he admits a mutual handicap, 
but never alters his ancient determination. 
The kind of treatment he has been getting 
from the Austrian makes him rather eager 
to drive it down hard on that foot, or on any 
other extremity of the Austrian’s, not ex- 
cepting that last extremity—the Austrian’s 
grave. 

The history of Bohemia since the war would 
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be literally an encyclopedia of achievement in 
systematic—in German systematic—tyranny. 
So vigorously has the Czech language been 
suppressed that—as in Alsace-Lorraine—the 
submerged populace may not even put inscrip- 
tion on tombstones in the native language of 
the deceased. The sinister shadow of the 
police spy spares no Bohemian home. Bohemia 
has become a veritable No Man’s Land, re- 
mote from the deadlocked armies, yet guarded 
constantly against that moment of fearful 
reckoning the German oppressor knows he 
cannot avoid. 

More than one thousand civilians were 
executed for political offenses in Bohemia 
during the first eighteen months of the war. 
Nearly one half of this number’ were 
women, including many young girls. These 
facts were officially admitted in the Austrian 
Reichsrat. But they brought forth only cries 
of derision from the Czech deputies who heard 
the admission—cries denouncing such a state- 
ment as ministerial effort to mitigate the 
actual reign of terror existing throughout the 
Czecho-Slovak provinces of Bohemia and 
Moravia. “A whole people have been driven 
to wage civil war, unarmed,” cried a deputy. 
“The gallows and the dungeon are the battle- 
fields in Bohemia.” 

In dealing with the Czecho-Slovak populace 
the Imperial secret police have perfected a 
wholesale method unsurpassed in the annals 
of tyranny 

A girl of Briinn, aged twenty, who had 
served as a nurse since the opening months of 
the war, received from one of her patients in 
the hospital—a wounded Croatian gunner— 
a copy of the Russian revolutionary proclama- 
tion to the dominated Austrian nationalities. 
She inclosed it in a letter to her uncle, for 
which highly treasonable act she was arrested 
and sentenced to death. The uncle had 
copied the proclamation into his note-book, 
and later he read it to a friend, for which he, 
too, was sentenced to death. This friend to 
whom he had confided it, had been permitted 
to make himself a copy after promising to 
distribute it no further. But breaking this 
promise, he proceeded to make three copies. 
For passing them on he was convicted of high 
treason and executed like the others. 

His copies reached three friends, one a 


‘school director of Briinn and ardent Bohemian 


Nationalist. When arrested and _ searched, 
his copy was found and brought him a death 
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sentence. The two other friends were given 
prison sentences of four and seven years re- 
spectively. The industry of the police per- 
sisted until the young nurse’s copy and its 
copies had netted thirty-nine convictions 
out of forty-two accused. These convictions 
included six death sentences uncommuted, 
one commuted, and a further total of ninety- 
one years of imprisonment. 

From Austrian parliamentary debates it is 
apparent, however, that the commutation of 
death sentences in the case of Bohemian 
political offenders carries slight promise of 
life. On several recent occasions, Czech de- 
puties have horrified even calloused Austrian 
colleagues with details of the Bohemian per- 
secutions. 

“Jt was against our will that war was de- 
clared,” the National Socialist Skribérny pre- 
faced his most startling exposures. That 
Czech “will” the Austrian rulers determined 
to conquer. He proceeded to tell how thous- 
ands of Bohemia’s intellectuals have been 
interned because “suspicious” or “doubt- 
ful.” The harshest life-imprisonment scarcely 
equals the degradation of their “political 
detention” in such internment camps as that 
of Talerhof in Styria. To it women and girls 
and aged men are sent off in chains, crowded 
into filthy cattle trucks, or, untransported, 
forced to march for days. One such batch 
of forty-eight, found trudging along to their 
fate, was deliberately and without provocation 
massacred by a Magyar militia detachment. 

At Talerhof the least infraction of the 
“internment” rules brings down on offenders 
of either sex public floggings usually refined 
to the equivalent ‘of medieval torture. Dur- 
ing the early days of last October, the entire 
camp—regardless of age, health, or sex—was 
herded into the open with no pretense at 
any sort of sleeping accommodation. Such 
circumstances have caused a variety of un- 
ceasing epidemics. 

The food there is, of course, the worst in a 
land where the best is now barely sustaining. 
Except in the instance of new arrivals there 
is never the least effort at sanitation. Brutal 
guards often compel sick and well alike to 
wade to their knees through filth on their 
way to the latrines. While as for the sani- 
tary attention shown to newcomers, all are 


made to strip for a thorough disinfection, ° 


and in any sort of weather old men, women 
and girls are left standing naked while their 
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already tattered and scanty clothing is meth- 
odically fumigated. 

Karl, upon succeeding the venerable Em- 
peror Franz Josef, found most of the Czech 
deputies in prison, convicted of treason, and 
either already serving long sentences or await- 
ing execution. Asa beginning act of amnesty 
he pardoned them. Yet when they appeared 
to resume their legislative places, the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber denied them the right 
to former seats and privileges, which the Im- 
perial pardon had automatically restored. 

“Not enough have been strung up!”’ cried 
the German-Bohemian deputy, Heine, during 
a riotous argument with Czech deputies from 
his province. It was during this same debate 
that a Czech Socialist described the attitude 
of military Austria toward the Czechs, and 
incidentally, toward the whole parliamentary 
scheme at Vienna. He had been serving at 
the front and could only attend the session 
by the special permission of superiors. When 
applying for the papers required, he was 
told—“ You Czechs are no good, any of you. 
Deputies ought to be burned anyway—yes, 
burned—all of them, and then perhaps we 
might win peace.” 

Martial contempt is—so far as the Czecho- 
Slovak population is concerned—based on their 
plentiful desertion from the armies of Austria- 
Hungary. To the drillmaster a rebel is a rebel 
and a deserter a despicable thing, no matter 
what patriotic or racial motives may justify 
the repugnant lapse from his militarist code. 
A distinctly Czecho-Slovak or Bohemian army 
had been formed under the Russian flag long 
before the March revolution. Recruited mainly 
by desertion it numbered more than 100,000 
men in June of 1917. 

Invariably the Czechs have deserted not 
for safety but to contribute to an Allied vic- 
tory. Czech prisoners who could not be en- 
rolled under the same status as deserters 
voluntarily seeking enlistment, have begged 
for some chance to help the cause they re- 
cognized as their own—to be sent to mines 
or into munition factories or other plants 
whose productivity was helping to combat 
Pan-Germanism. In France and in America 
the Bohemian desire to help in the great war- 
effort has become as sincerely marked as in 
Russia. Thousands of Czechs are in vital 
American war industries. Of the 13,233 Aus- 
trian subjects accepted’ in our first national 
draft, approximately 30 per cent. are of Bo- 
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hemian birth. The French Foreign Legion 
for forty months has depended on eager Czech 
platoons, until now a separate and volunteer 
Czecho-Slovak army is preparing like the 
many other fresh Allied corps that have 
gathered behind the Western front. 

When Russian revolutionary fervor caused 
a sudden ebbing of military power, the plight 
of the many Czecho-Slovak battalions in the 
front lines led to an inevitable self-destruction. 
These troops of Bohemia on the Stokhod last 
summer found themselves left unsupported 
to face the readvancing Germans when a 
hopeful Russian offensive abruptly faltered 
and then utterly collapsed in a panic of dis- 
obedience. Their choice lay plainly between 
capture and execution as “traitors,” or death 
under the German barrage that hurried the 
undisciplined Russians. Triumphant Teu- 
tonic reports never told of their resistance, 
yet unconsciously gave them tribute by claim- 
ing no Bohemian prisoners. 

The Czechs have not begun only since 1914 
to struggle against the conquering Germanic 
influences that hem them in. Of the one 
hundred and seventy-six millions engulfed in 
Pan-Germany to-day, at least eighty-five 
millions resent it. Of this resentful minority 
the Czechs number one tenth; and if no more 
persecuted than their fellow serfs of Belgium, 
Poland, Armenia, or Alsace-Lorraine, their 
persecution is certainly a national burden of 
greater maturity and concentration. The 
Austrian oppression”of the Bohemians is his- 
torical to a degree nearing habit, and this is 
mainly because it is geographical to a degree 
affecting political survival. 

The first food riots—though of very mild 
variety—reduced the city of Prague virtually 
to a state of siege, a condition that has never 
since abated. Tenants and householders whose 
homes or places of business immediately ad- 
join the intersections of important thorough- 
fares are evicted with uncompromising dis- 
patch and no offer of compensation. Machine 
guns are then placed to command the streets 
in all directions. Frequently articles of fur- 
niture like mattresses and sofas are com- 
mandeered from the goods of the haplessly 
ejected occupants, to be used as barricades at 
lower windows or on balconies. - 

Such activity has, of course, added much 
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to a police reputation already notorious in its 
brutality, and even more favored German 
portions of the population have fallen victim 
to this ruthless programme of internal defense. 
Relative to this, there is the case of the convic- 
tion as a spy of an Austrian girl of Prague, 
whose only beginning fault was her belonging 
to that poorer section always under suspicion 
for Socialist inclination—and her happening to 
live in a corner dwelling. When the police 
took over the house her family partly rented, 
they were arbitrarily forced to move out. 
Missing some valued little possession several 
days after the moving, this eldest daughter— 
barely eighteen—went back to look for it. 
Her errand seemed so natural, her destination 
so ordinary, it never occurred to her that a 
permit might be needed. Nor was one asked 
when she arrived at the vacated home. 

But the entry of a police inspector and her 
sudden discovery while searching for the lost 
treasure resulted in prompt arrest. In Prague 
arrest and conviction have become more closely 
synonymous than anywhere else since the close 
of the Dark Ages. Caught under obscurely 
“questionable’’ circumstances, this young 
girl was convicted of spying upon the Austrian 
Imperial police. Her sentence was death. 
On appeal it was miraculously reduced to five 
years of imprisonment. Hers is a typical 
instance of the official ‘“‘nerves’”’ now redoubling 
the horror in Bohemia. 

The Pan-German directs all the spies and 
police, conducts every prison and internment 
camp. As usual all the means and weapons 
of preparedness are almost exclusively his. 
Yet the spirit of nationalism and of freedom 
that has so hardily survived in Bohemia does 
not falter now, as it did not falter in the years 
before any Allied armies took the field. For 
centuries the cause of the Czechs—which is 
now a part of our Allied cause—has withstocd 
all’ that expert persecution so strangely es- 
teemed to be captivating by the German im- 
perialist. The Czech believes in his national 
destiny in Europe. He believes that this war 
is the certain means by which he shall escape 
that persecution and commence the independ- 
ent working out of that destiny. With his 
battalions of police and his frantic courts- 
martial the Pan-German shows that he, too, 
believes it. 











Two Announcements 


I 
[: accordance with a mutual agreement 





between the WorLp’s Work and Mr. John 

R. Rathom, editor of the Providence 
Journal, the WorLp’s Work will discontinue 
the publication of the series ““Germany’s Plots 
Exposed,” by Mr. Rathom. 

As certain subscription offers have been 
made partially on the basis of this series, 
the WorLp’s Work will refund the subscrip- 
tion money for the unexpired term of any 
subscriber who took the magazine for this 
series and who does not wish to continue his 
subscription without it. 


I] 
The Wor.tp’s Work will forthwith publish 
a series of articles on Fighting Germany’s 
Spies, by French Strother. The first article 
of the series appears in this issue beginning on 
the opposite page. 














Fighting Germany s Spies 


THE INSIDE STORY OF THE PASSPORT FRAUDS 


AND 
THE FIRST GLIMPSE OF WERNER HORN 


The Misadventures of the Ambitious Von Wedell—Ruroede’s Ups and Downs, and the 
Stranger Who Took Him In—The Guileless Caller from Tokyo 
—The Drama of Von Wedell’s Disappearance 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


(Managing Editor of the WorLp’s Work) 


(The series of articles Fighting Germany’s Spies is published to bring home to the public in a 
detailed and convincing manner the character of the German activities in the United States. By 
courtesy of the Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice the facts and documents of 


this narrative have been verified.) 


HEN Carl Ruroede, the “‘gen- 

ius” of the German passport 

frauds, came suddenly to 

earth in the hands of agents 

of the Department of Justice 
and unbosomed himself to the Assistant United 
States District Attorney in New York, he said 
sadly: 

“1 thought I was going to get an Iron Cross; 
but what they ought to do is to pin a little tin 
stove on me.” 

The cold, strong hand of American justice 
wrung that very human cry from Ruroede, 
who was the central figure (though far from the 
most sinister or the most powerful) in this 
earliest drama of Germany’s bad faith with 
neutral America—a drama that dealt in for- 
gery, blackmail, and lies, that revealed in 
action the motives of greed and jealousy and 
ambition, and that ended with three diplo- 
mats disgraced, one plotter in the penitentiary, 
and another sent to a watery grave in the 
Atlantic by a torpedo from a U-boat of the 
very country he had tried to serve. This is 
the story: 

Twenty-five days after the Kaiser touched 
the button which publicly notified the world 
that Germany at last had decided that “The 
Day” had come—to be exact, on August 25, 
1914—Ambassador Bernstorff wrote a letter 


effusively addressed to “My very honored 
Mr. Von Wedell.”” (Ruroede had not yet 
appeared on the scene.) The letter itself 
was more restrained than the address, but in 
it Bernstorff condescended to accept tenta- 
tively an offer of Wedell’s to make a nameless 
voyage. The voyage was soon made, for on 
September 24th Wedell left Rotterdam, bear- 
ing a letter from the German Consul-General 
there, asking all German authorities to speed 
him on his way to Berlin, because he was 
bearing dispatches to the Foreign Office. 
Arrived in Berlin, Wedell executed his com- 
mission and then called upon his uncle, Count 
Botho Von Wedell, a high functionary of the 
Foreign Office. He was aflame with a great 
idea, which he unfolded to his uncle. The 
idea was approved, and right after the elec- 
tions in November he was back in New York 
to put it into execution, incidentally bearing 
with him some letters handed him by order of 
Mr. Ballin, head of the Hamburg American 
Steamship Company, and another letter “for 
a young lady who goes to America in the inter- 
est of Germany.” If unhappy Wedell had let 
this be his last voyage—but that belongs 
later in the story. 

Wedell’s scheme was this: He learned in 
Berlin that Germany had at hoine all the 
common soldiers she expected to need, but 
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THE FIRST GERMAN AGENT TO DEAL IN FALSE 
PASSPORTS 


Hans Adam von Wedell, who brought back from Berlin, 
in the fall of 1914, the plan of getting German reserve 
officers in the United States into Germany by the fraudu- 
lent use of passports of neutral nations. He made his 
headquarters for this workin the rooms of a fraternal or- 
ganization in New York City through an arrangement made 
by a Tammany lawyer of pro-German sympathies. Wedell’s 
fraudulent passports got a number of German officers back 
safely. The method of obtaining and using the passports 
is explained in detail in the article herewith, as wellas the 
strange outcome of Von Wedell’s career 





that more officers were wanted. He was told 
that Germany cared not at all whether the 
100,000 reservists in America got home or 
not, but that she cared very much indeed to 
get the 800 or 1,000 officers in North and 
South America back to the Fatherland. No- 
thing but the ocean and the British fleet stood 
in their way. The ocean might be overcome. 
But the British fleet-—? Wedell proposed the 
answer: He would buy passports from long- 
shoremen in New York—careless Swedes or 
Swiss or Spaniards to whom $25 was of infin- 
itely mcre concern than a mere lie—and send 
the officers to Europe, armed with these 
documents, as neutrals traveling on business. 
Once in Norway or Spain or Italy, to get on 
into Germany would be easy. 
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VON WEDELL’S SUCCESSOR IN THE PASSPORT 
FRAUDS 


Carl Ruroede, who operated from an office in the Mari- 
time Building, across the street from the Custom House 
in New York. His efforts to buy American passports 
through American agents led him intc trouble, involving 
him in the toils of one of the cleverest and most complete 
pieces of detective work ever worked out by the United 
States Department of Justice. How the agents of the 
Bureau of Investigation played upon his vanity to his un- 
doing, and how he unwittingly became a party to the 
strange outcome of Von Wedell’s career, are described in 
this article 


For a few weeks, Wedell got along famously. 
He bought passports and papers showing 
nativity from Norwegian, Swedish, Danish 
and Swiss longshoremen and sailors. Mean- 
time, he got in touch with German reserve 
officers and passed them on to Europe on 
these passports. 

But he was not content with these foreign 
passports. In the case of a few exceptionally 
valuable German officers he wished to have 
credentials that would be above all suspicion. 
Consequently he set about to gather a few 
American passports. Here his troubles began, 
and here he added the gravest burden to his 
already great load of culpabilities. For Von 
Wedell was an American citizen, and proud 
of it. But he was prouder still of his German 
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origin and his high German connections, and 
in his eagerness to serve them he threw over- 
board his loyalty to the land of his adoption. 

Von Wedell applied to a friend of his, a cer- 
tain Tammany lawyer of pro-German sympa- 
thies, who had supplied him with a room 
belonging to a well-known fraternal organi- 
zation as a safe base from which to handle 
his work in passports. What he wanted was 
an agent who was an American and who had 
political acquaintanceship that would enable 
him to work with less suspicion and with wider 
organization in gathering American passports. 
Through the lawyer he came in contact with an 
American, who for the purposes of this article 
may be called Mr. Carrots, because that is not 
his name but is remotely like it. Carrots 
seemed willing to go into the enterprise and 
at a meeting in Von Wedell’s room Von Wedell 
carefully unfolded the scheme, taking pa- 
pers from a steel cabinet in the corner to show 
a further reason why the American passports 
he already had would soon be useless. This 
reason was that the Government was about to 
issue an order requiring that a photograph of 
the bearer should be affixed to the passport 
and that on this photograph should appear half 
of the embossing raised by the impression of 
the seal of the Department of State. He agreed 
to pay Carrots $20 apiece for all genuine pass- 
ports he would supply to him. Carrots ac- 
cepted his proposa! and departed. 

Instead of going out to buy passports, he 
went at once to the Surveyor of the Port of New 
York, Mr. Thomas E. Rush, and told him what 
Wedell was doing. Mr. Rush promptly got 
in touch with his chief in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, who referred the matter 
to the State Department, and they, in turn, to 
the Department of Justice. The result was 
that Carrots went back to Wedell about a week 
later and told him he would not be able to 
go on with the work, but would supply some 
one to take his place. This was satisfactory to 
Wedell. 

In the meantime, Wedell had introduced 
Carrots to a fellow-conspirator, Carl Ruroede, 
a clerk in the ship forwarding department of 
Oelrichs & Company—a man of little position, 
but fired by the war with the ambition to make 
a name in German circles that would put him 
in a position to succeed Oelrichs & Company 
as the general agent of the North German 
Lloyd in New York. 


About this time Wedell lost his nerve. He 
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BERNSTORFF APPEARS AS A PRINCIPAL OF 
WEDELL’S 


This letter reads in English as follows: ‘“‘My very hon- 
ored Mr. von Wedell: | thank you very much for your 
friendly letter of this day, and the very kind offer therein 
contained. | shall, eventually, gladly avail myself of the 
latter and shall let you know when an opportunity for a trip 
presents itself. Most respectfully, BERNsSTORFF.” What 
the trip was for is explained by illustrations on succeeding 


pages 

was a lawyer and realized some of the possible 
consequences of some of his acts. He had had 
occasion to forge names to two passports; and 
also he found out that he had reasons to suspect 
that he was under surveillance. These rea- 
sons were very good: he had arranged for the 
transportation to Italy of a German named 
Doctor Stark, using the passport of a friend of 
his in the newspaper business, named Charles 
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A GERMAN ATTACHE REMINDS BERNSTORFF OF WEDELL 


This telegram is from Haniel von Haimhausen, the counselor of the German Embassy in Washington, 


and was 


sent in response to an inquiry from Bernstorff for the name of the man who had offered to act as a messenger to Germany 


forhim. The message reads: 


Street New York he has been introduced by consul Hossenfelder. 


Raoul Chatillon. Wedell got wind of the fact 
that Stark had been taken off the steamer 
Duca de Aosta at Gibraltar, and was being 
detained while the British looked up his creden- 
tials. 

Wedell by this time was in a most unhappy 
plight. Bernstorff and Von Papen had no 
use for him because he had been bragging about 
the great impression he was going to make upon 
the Foreign Office in Berlin by. his work. If 
any impressions were to be made upon the 
Foreign Office in Berlin by anybody in Amer- 
ica, Bernstorff and Von Papen wanted to make 
them. Wedell was so dangerously under sus- 
picion that Von Papen, Von Igel and his Tam- 
many-lawyer friend had all warned him he had 
better get out of the country. Wedell took 
their advice and fled to Cuba. 

The substitute whom’ Carrots had promised 
now entered the case, in the person of a man 
who called himself Aucher, but who was in 
reality a special agent of the Department of 
Justice. Aucher was not introduced to Ruroede, 
the now active German, and so, when he began 
his operations, he confronted the very difficult 


“‘Count Bernstorff, care Ritz Carlton. 


Hans Adam von Wedell attorney fifteen William 


HANIEL. 


task of making his own connections with a nat- 
urally suspicious person. 

Carrots had been dealing with Ruroede 
after Wedell’s disappearance; and, by the time 
he was ready to quit, Ruroede had told him 
that “everything was off for the present,” but 
that if he would drop around again to his office 
about January 7, 1915, he might make use of 
him. Aucher, now on the case, did not wait 
for that date, but on December 18th, called on 
Ruroede at his office at room 204 of the Mari- 
time Building, at No. 8 Bridge Street, across 
the way from the Customs House. 

In this plainly furnished office, Aucher ap- 
peared in the guise of a Bowery tough. He 
succeeded admirably in this rdle—so well, 
indeed, that Ruroede afterward declared that 
he “succeeded wonderfully in impressing upon 
my mind that he was a gang man, and I| had 
visions of slung shots, pistol shots, and hold- 
ups”? when he saw him. Aucher opened the 
conversation by announcing: 

“I’m a friend of Carrots’. 

“That’s interesting,’ was Ruroede’s only 
acknowledgment. 
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NOV.23 1914. 





TO VCH ALL THESE PRESENTS CONCERN GREETIXG. 


WHERR' AS, 


HARRY W.CLARK. hereinunder described in detail 
is certified by U.S.Congress at Washington D.C. 
as atrue citizen of the State of New York in the 
U.S. of AMERICA. Fesiding at present at the 
address known as 544 e I8I Street.Bronx Bor. 

and is protected in all foreign countries ty the 
U.S.Citizen rights accorded all AMERICAN CITIZENS 
in alien countries t 


y the INTERNATIONAL TREATIES 


‘ACT at HOLLAND. ANNO DOMINT. {8976 


the HAGUE 
HEREINUNDFR/ is said description of said citizen 
of AMERICA. duly sworn tefore a NOTARY 


of J.S. 


PUBLIC at NEW YORK. 





HARRY W.CLARK torn at N.Y.U.S.A.Dec.I6 1887. age 27 years 


Hair.light. Tyes.clue. Neicht.5ft.Bine 
Married. NOe 
Glasses. No. 


Read. Yese Write. Yese 
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HOW GERMAN BRIBE MONEY WAS WASTED 


Wedell was so eager to get passports for German officers in disguise that he was easily imposed upon. 
passport which some enterprising American invented and sold to him for $25. 


This is a faked 
It was fortunately (for the Germans) 


never used, as it was so obviously an imitation that it would deceive no officer of the law 


“He’s the guy that’s getting them pass- 
ports for you,” went on Aucher, “and all | 
wants to know is, did you give him any cush?”’ 

“What do you mean?” asked Ruroede. 

“Nix on that!’ Aucher exclaimed. “You 
know what I mean. Did you give that fellow 
any money?” 

To which Ruroede replied: “I don’t see 
why I should tell you if I did.” 

“Well,” retorted Aucher. “I’ll tell you 
why. I’m the guy that delivers the goods, 
and he swears he never got a penny from you. 
Now did he?” 

It was at this point that Ruroede had his 
visions of “‘slung shots,” so he admitted he had 
paid Carrots $100 only a few days before. 

“Well,” demanded Aucher, “ain’t there 
going to be any more?” 

“Nope. Not now,’ 
“Maybe next month.” 

“Now see here,” said Aucher. “Let’s cut 
this guy out. He’s just nothing but a booze 
fighter, and he’s been kidding you for money 


, 


Ruroede _ replied. 


without delivering the goods. What’s the mat- 
ter with just fixing it up between ourselves?” 

Ruroede now tried to put Aucher off till 
Christmas, having recalled meanwhile that the 
steamer Bergensfjord was to sail on January 
2nd, and that he might need passports for 
officers traveling on that ship. But Aucher 
protested that he was “broke,’”’ and further 
impressed on Ruroede that he had gotten no 
money from Carrots or Wedell for his work 
for them. He also produced six letters writ- 
ten by the State Department in answer to 
applicants for passports, and finally convinced 
Ruroede of his good faith and that he ought 
to start him to work right away. They hag- 
gled over the price, and finally agreed on $20 
apiece for passports for native-born Ameri- 
cans and $30 apiece for passports of naturalized 
citizens—the higher price because getting 
the latter involved more red-tape and hence 
more risk. Aucher was to come back on De- 
cember 24th and bring the passports and get 
some money on account. 
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HOW RUROEDE (WEDELL’S SUCCESSOR) ALTERED GENUINE— 
This particular passport is one of four genuine passports especially prepared by the State Department for the use 


of the Department of Justice in getting the legal evidence upon which Ruroede was arrested and convicted. 
in the upper left hand corner, was the photograph of an agent of the Bureau 
Another agent of the Bureau, who had worked his way into Ruroede’s confidence, sold this passport 


ing photograph of “Howard Paul Wright,” 
of Investigation. 


to Ruroede, who altered it for the use of Arthur W. Sachse, a German reserve Officer. 
” (the picture above shows the Sachse picture rolled back and 


In order to get on Sachse’s picture the embossed impression of the State Depart- 


genious: Ruroede pasted Sachse’s picture over “Wright’s’ 
the original Wright picture revealed). 


On that day, Aucher called at Ruroede’s 
office, and after further quarreling about Car- 
rots and his honesty, Ruroede declared that 
he was ready to do business. Aucher objec- 
ted to the presence of a young man in the room 
with them, and Ruroede replied: 

“Oh, he’s all right. He’s my son, and you 
needn’t be afraid to talk with him around.” 


The identify- 


The method of alteration was in- 


Aucher then produced an American pass- 
port, No. 45,573, made out in the name of 
Howard Paul Wright, for use in Holland and 
Germany. (A corner of this passport is repro- 
duced above). It was a perfectly good pass- 
port, too, as it had been especially made out 
for the purpose by the Department of State at 
the request of the Department of Justice. It 
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—PASSPORTS FOR THE USE OF GERMAN OFFICERS 


ment seal, which is always required to show, he turned the photograph face down and placed over the back side of 
the seal a silk handkerchief folded three or four times. Then with a blunt-edged instrument like a letter opener he 
traced the seal on to the photograph of Sachse by rubbing the yielding surface of the damp photograph into the indenta- 
tions of the seal on the dry photograph of Wright. When Sachse’s picture dried, the seal showed on it much better 
than in the accompanying reproduction, for before this was taken the Sachse picture had been loosened again. But, 
for reasons explained in the article, Sachse got only half an hour toward Europe on the steamer with it before he was 


taken off the ship by men from the Department of Justice 











ae. 


bore Mr. Bryan’s genuine signature, and a “What about money?” demanded Aucher. 
photograph of “Wright,’”’ who was another “T’ll pay you $25 for it—no, I’ll do better 
agent of the Bureau of Investigation. Aucher than that. To show you I mean business, 
also declared he was on the way toward get- take that,’’ and he threw a $100 bill on the 
ting the other five passports. Ruroede threw table. Ruroede also gave Aucher photographs 
the Wright passport on his desk and said: of four German officers, and begged him to 


“T’ll keep this. Go ahead and get the get passports right away to fit their descrip- 
others.” tions, because he wanted to get these men off 
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THE SUCCESSFUL USE OF A FRAUDULENT PASSPORT 
An English translation of the letter, the first and last pages of which are shown above, follows: 


“§.S. Kristiantafjord, Bordjen, Nov. 20, 1914. 
kind help. 


after we had left New York we were stopped by a cruiser and for two hours the ships papers were searched for contraband. 
Our Captain then ran straight North to the 63° latitude. 
It was only while we were making for Bergen from a northerly direction yesterday that 


per on board, but that was for Norway, whereupon they let us go. 
Iceland in order to get out of the way of other cruisers. 


Most honored Mr. Ruroede: 
The weather until Sunday was fine—then three days’ storm. The beginning was not of a nature to inspire confidence, for five hours 


As you see, my voyage across succeeded magnificently with your 


We had also some cop- 
We nearly touched 


a cruiser overtook and stopped us, and for a short while six of your men were feeling pretty shaky, especially I, for among the 18 first-class passen- 
gers, more than half were Germans, also a former Vice-Consul from Japan (now Captain of Cavalry) of the Bonn Hussars, Naval Officer from China, 


and others. The incident lasted only a half hour. 
drank a cocktail to the and your prosperity. 
wishes, Yours, Epwarp Eaton, in Japan named EICHELBERT.” 





on the Norwegian Line Steamer Bergensfjord, 
sailing January 2d. He added that the 
officers of the Norwegian Line had all been 
“smeared”’ (otherwise “fixed’’) and that they 
would “‘stand for anything.” Healso said that 
he would take at least forty more passports from 
Aucher, and that he would want them right 
along for six months or a year, depending on 
the length of the war. 

Aucher delivered two more passports to 
Ruroede in his office on the morning of Decem- 
ber 30th. Ruroede was rather indifferent 
about getting them, because—alas for the 
glory of the “invincible” Prussian arms!—two 
of his German officers had gotten “cold feet” 
and had refused to go. Ruroede told Aucher to 
come back at two o’clock and he would give 
him $100. Aucher invited Ruroede to have 
luncheon with him, and as they left the build- 
ing Ruroede explained with much pride that 
he had chosen his office here because the build- 


After searching for ship’s papers, the gentlemen disappeared, and we breathed more freely, and 
Once more many thanks for your assistance. 


May you help many others as well. With best 


ing had several entrances on different sides of 
the block, and he used one entrance only a few 
days at a time and then changed to another to 
avoid suspicion. 

The Government’s special agent compli- 
mented him highly on this bit of cleverness in 
the art of evasion. Five minutes later the two 
were sitting at a lunch counter with another 
special agent casually lounging in and taking 
the seat next to his fellow operative, where he 
could overhear and corroborate the account of 
Ruroede’s conversation. 

After a discussion of Wedell’s forgeries and 
present whereabouts, and a further discussion of 
the buying of passports (in which Ruroede 
confided to Aucher that “there is a German 
fund that was sent over here for that purpose’’) 
the pair walked back toward Ruroede’s office. 
At the Whitehall Street entrance Ruroede 
told Aucher to come around to the Bridge 
Street entrance in about fifteen minutes to 
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get the money, and that in the meantime he 
would send his son out to cash a check so he 
could deliver it in bills. Aucher spent part 
of the fifteen minutes signalling to four other 
special agents who had reinforced him, and 
then went around to the Bridge Street en- 
trance, with one of his confederates in sight. 

In a few moments, Ruroede’s son rushed out 
with a bank book in his hand. Aucher stopped 
him and told him he ought to have a coat on, a 
device to let Aucher’s fellow operative see him 
talking to the boy so he could identify him. 
The boy then went on to the bank, followed by 
Aucher’s confederate, who saw him cash the 
check and followed him back to the building. 

When the boy returned, Aucher again spoke 
to him and said: “Tell your father I will be 
in the café at Whitehall and Bridge streets and 
that he is to meet me there. I don’t think it 
is a good thing for anybody, to see me hanging 
around the front entrance.” 

Aucher then went on into the café and sig- 
nalled to the other three operatives to follow 
him. He took a seat in a bootblack’s chair 
near the entrance and proceeded to have his 
shoes blacked. In about ten minutes, Ru- 
roede’s son came out and was about to pass by 
him when Aucher hailed him. Ruroede’s 
son then took a sealed envelope from his inside 
pocket and handed it to Aucher. 

“Where is your father?’ Aucher asked. 

“Oh, he’s got a man upstairs with him,” 
said young Ruroede, “and he couldn’t come 
down.”’ 

“Wait a minute,” said Aucher, and tore open 
the envelope and in the presence of Ruroede’s 
son, and so that the other special agents 
could see him do it, counted out ten $10 bills, 
$100 in all. As he was counting them, the 
operative who had followed Ruroede’s son to 
the bank came in and shouldered the boy to 
one side and then stood right by him while the 
money was being counted. Aucher went on to 
impress on Ruroede’s son that business was 
business and that the best of friends some- 
times fell out over money matters; that his 
father might have unintentionally counted 
out $80 or $90 instead of the full $100 and it 
was safer to take some precautions than to take 
a chance of creating bad blood between them. 
He then invited Ruroede’s son to have a drink 
with him, which he did, both of them taking 
the strongest Prussian drink—milk. When 
they were about to part on Whitehall Street 
Aucher told Ruroede’s son to tell his father he 
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would be down the next morning with the other 
two passports he had mentioned to him, and 
again impressed on the boy the importance of 
accuracy in money matters. Aucher then re- 
turned to headquarters with the other special 
agents and listed the distinguishing marks 
on the bills and marked them for future 
identification. 

The next morning Aucher telephoned to 
Ruroede and told him he had been able to get 
only one of the two passports he wanted, giving 
as the excuse for his failure to get the other 
the story that it had been promised to him by a 
man working on a job in Long Island and that 
this man had met with an accident and was 
in the hospital; that it would take a day or 
two to go out there to get a written order 
from him to a brother who would turn the pass- 
port over to Aucher. Ruroede accepted an 
invitation to take luncheon with Aucher at 
Davidson’s restaurant at the corner of Broad 
and Bridge streets. 

Shortly after noon they met on the street 
and went into the restaurant together. A few 
minutes after they were seated two of the 
speciai agents came in and took a table about 
fifteen feet away. After Aucher had ordered 
lunch for himself and Ruroede, he took out of 
his pocket another of the series of genuine 
passports supplied by the State Department, to 
which he had attached one of the photographs 
Ruroede had given him for this purpose. He 
handed the passport to Ruroede, who opened 
only one end of it, just enough to glance at the 
photograph and seal. 

“That’s fine,’ said Ruroede, and was about 
to slip it into his pocket when Aucher seized it 
and exclaimed: 

“Fine? I should say,” and opened the pass- 
port wide so that one of the other special agents 
could see the red seal on it. “Just look 
at that description. Eh? He is the fellow 
with the military bearing and | gave him a de- 
scription I figured a man like him should an- 
swer to.” 

At this point, the special agent who had 
seen the seal, left his seat at the table and 
walked to the cashier’s desk. As he passed, 
Ruroede was holding the passport in his hands 
and Aucher was pointing out the description. 
Ruroede then put the passport into his pocket 
and said again: “ That’s fine.” 

Aucher then opened a discussion of Von 
Wedell’s career and disappearance. Ruroede 
was very contemptuous of the missing man. 
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VON PAPEN AND ALBERT APPEAR AS UNNEUTRAL PLOTTERS 


This letter [of which the facsimiles are the first and last pages] was written by Wedell to Bernstorff to justify his action 
in abandoning the work of gathering passports for fraudulent use. The full text follows, in English. It is an interesting 
document, not only because it reveals a lot of weak human nature in the agents of “German efficiency” but also because 


it definitely revealed Von Papen and Albert as principals in the German plots as early as three months after the war 
started: 


HOTEL ST. GEORGE Felix Fieger, Proprietor, Nyack-on-Hudson, December 26, 1914. His Excellency The Imperial German Ambassador, 
Count Von Bernstorff, Washington, D.C. Your Excellency: Allow me most obedient!y to put before you the following facts: It seems that 
an attempt has been made to produce the impression upon you that | prematurely abandoned my post in New York. That is not true. 

I. y work was done. At my departure | left the service, well organized and worked out to its minutest details, in the hands of my successor, 
Mr. Carl Ruroede, picked out by myself, and, despite many warnings, still tarried for several days in New York in order to give him the necessary 
final directions and in order to hold in check the blackmailers thrown on my hands by the German officers until after the passage of my travelers 
through Gilbraltar; in which | succeeded. Mr. Ruroede will testify to you that without my suitable preliminary labors, in which I left no conceiv- 
able means untried and in which | took not the slightest consideration of my personal weal or woe, it would be impossible for him, as well as for 
Mr. Von Papen, to forward officers and “aspirants” in any number whatever, to Europe. This merit I lay claim to and the occurrences of the last 
days have unfortunately compelled me, out of sheer self-respect, to emphasize this to your Excellency. 

II. The motives which induced me to leave New York and which, to my astonishment, were not communicated to you, are the following: 

1. I knew that the State Department had, for three weeks, withheld a passport application forged by me. Why? 

2. Ten days before my departure | learnt from a telegram sent me by Mr. Von Papen, which stirred me up very much, and further through 
the omission of a cable, that Dr. Stark had fallen into the hands of the English. That gentleman’s forged papers were liable to come back any 
day and could, owing chiefly to his !ack of caution, easily be traced back to me. 

3. Officers and aspirants of the class which | had to forward over, namely the people, saddled me with a lot of criminals and blackmailers, whose 
eventual revelations were liable to bring about any day the explosion of the bomb. 

4. Mr. Von Papen had repeatedly urgently ordered me to hide myself. 

5. Mr. Igel had told me I was taking the matter altogether too lightly and ought to—for God’s sake—disappear. 

6. Mycounsel, . . . had advised me to hastily quit New York, inasmuch as a local detective agency was ordered to go after the 
passport forgeries. 

7. It had become clear to me that eventual arrest might yet injure the worthy undertaking and that my disappearance would probably put a 
stop to all investigation in this direction. 

How urgent it was for me to go away is shown by the fact that, two days after my departure, detectives, who had followed up my telephone calls, 
hunted up my wife’s harmless and unsuspecting cousin in Brooklyn, and subjected her to an interrogatory. 

Mr. Von Papen and Mr. Albert have told my wife that | forced myself forward to do this work. That is not true. When I, in Berlin, for the 
first time heard of this commission, | objected to going and represented to the gentleman that my entire livelihood which I had created for myself 
in America by six years of labor was at stake therein. I have no other means, and although Mr. Albert told my wife my practice was not worth 
talking about, it sufficed, nevertheless, to decently support myself and wife and to build my future on. I have finally, at the suasion of Count Wed- 
ell, undertaken it, ready to sacrifice my future and that of my wife. I have, in order to reach my goal, despite infinite difficulties, destroyed every- 
thing that I built up here for myself and my wife. | have perhaps sometimes been awkward, but always full of good will and I now travel back to 
Germany with the consciousness of having done my duty as well as I understood it, and of having accomplished my task. 

ith expressions of the most exquisite consideration, | am, your Excellency, 


: Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Hans ADAM Von WEDELL 
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“He was a plain fool,’ he said. “He paid 
$3,500 altogether and got very little in return. 
A fellow came to him one day and told him he 
could get him American passports and Von 
Wedell said: ‘All right; go ahead.’ The fel- 
low returned later and said he would have to 
have some expense money and he gave him $10. 
A little while later a friend of the first man 
came to Von Wedell wanting expense money. 
When Von Wedell decided to put him off, he 
became threatening and Von Wedell, fearing 
he might tell the Government authorities, 
gave him some money. A few days later 
about twenty fellows came looking for Von 
Wedell. But quite aside from that sort of 
business Von Wedell’s foolishness in forging 
two names on American passports is the thing 
that made him get away.” 

“Did I understand you to say,” asked 
Aucher, “that he had gone to join his wife?”’ 

“No,” replied Ruroede, “she will be in 
Germany before him. She sailed last Tuesday. 
He went to Cuba first and there got a Mexican 
passport of some sort that will take him to 
Spain. He ought to be in Barcelona to-day 
and from there go to Italy, and then from there 
work his way into Germany.” 

“You say Von Wedell spent $3,500 of his 
own money?” Aucher asked. 

“No, no,’ exclaimed Ruroede, 
from the fund.” 

“Well, who puts up this money—who’s back 
of it? 

“The Government.” 

“The German Government?” ~ 

“Yes,” said Ruroede. “You see it is this 
way: There is a Captain here who is attached 
to the German Embassy at Washington. He 
_ has a list of German reservists, in this country 
and is in touch with the German Consulates 
all through the country and in Peru, Mexico, 
Chile, etc. He gets in touch with them, and 
the Consuls send reservists, who want to go to 
the front, on to New York. When they get 
here, this Captain tells them: ‘Well, I can’t 
do anything for you, but you go down to see 
Ruroede.’ Sometimes he gives them _ his 
personal card.” 

“Is this Captain in reserve?’”’ Aucher inter- 
rupted. 

“Oh, no, he is active,’ Ruroede replied. 
“You see,” he continued, “he draws on this 
fund for $200 or $300 or $1,000, whatever he 
may need, and the checks are made to read 
‘on account of reservists.’ You see, they 
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RUROEDE’S UNCONSCIOUS CONFESSION 


In a memorandum, of which this is the first draft, in- 
tended to be shown by Wedell’s wife to his uncle in the 
Berlin Foreign Office, as a proof that he had done good 
work before he quit, Ruroede declared that “Il now con- 
tinue Mr. Von Wedell’s activities.” The memorandum in 
full is as follows, in English: 


New York, 28 Dec. 1914 

I hereby declare: 

1. That | now continue Mr. Von Wedell’s activities. 

2. That Mr. Von Wedell, before his departure, oe initiated 
me into all affairs, and that for this reason he left New York at the last 
moment only, when at every minute he had to expect his arrest. 

3. That without the fundamental and devoted activity of Mr. 
Von Wedell, it would have been impossible, after the 15th of November, 
when the new American passport regulations came out, to send over 
one single gentleman. 

4. That all the gentlemen who are now being sent across are able 
to go chiefly and only because Mr. Von Wedell created the opportunity 
therefor. 

5. And that had it not been for the foundation laid by Mr. Von 
Wedell, it would have cost me endless work and trouble to create con- 
ditions which would have enabled the gentlemen to sail. 

CaRL RUROEDE 
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PAPEN BECOMES ACCESSORY TO A CRIME 


the German-American bankers of New York, the 
“von Wedell.” This check was sent him by Von Papen 


to enable him to escape after he had forged signatures to two fraudulent passports and realized that he was under sur- 
veillance—Von Papen thus becoming accessory after the fact to a crime against American laws 


have to have food and clothing, also, so there 
is nothing to show that this money is paid out 
for passports or anything like that. | meet this 
captain once a week or so, and tell him what 
| am doing and he gives me whatever money 
I need. You see, there must be no connection 
between him and me; no letters, no accounts, 
nothing in writing. If | were caught and were 
to say what I have told you, this Captain 
would swear that he never met me in his life 
before.” 

Who this Captain was became perfectly 
clear through an odd happening two days later. 
On that day, January 2, 1915, Aucher tele- 
phoned to Ruroede at his office and made an 
appointment to meet him at a quarter of one. 
This meeting will doubtless remain forever 
memorable in Ruroede’s experience. 

At twelve thirty, a whole flock of special 
agents left the office of the Bureau of In- 
vestigation of the Department of Justice in 


the Park Row Building. There were nine 
representatives of the Department in the 
group. When they got near Ruroede’s office 
they were joined by two others who had been 
shadowing Ruroede. They had located him at 
the Eastern Hotel several blocks away where 
he was at the moment with one of the German 
officers who planned to sail that day on the 
Norwegian Line steamer Bergensfjord with one 
of the false passports. 

Shortly after one o'clock one of the special 
agents notified the group that Ruroede had 
returned to his office and then this opera- 
tive, and one other, went to the Customs 
House and stationed themselves at a window 
opposite Ruroede’s office to wait for a signal 
which Aucher was to give when he had deliv- 
ered the passport to Ruroede. 

When Aucher met Ruroede in Ruroede’s 
office Ruroede’s son was present, but in a few 
moments the younger man took his leave, and 
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TWO OF RUROEDE’S VISITORS’ CREDENTIALS 
These cards. with the addresses written on the backs, were presented by two German officers in search of fraudulent 


passports. 
such officers to Ruroede for this purpose 

his departure was noted by one of the agents 
outside. After a few minutes’ conversation 
Aucher handed Ruroede the missing passport 
and made his signal to the two men inside the 
Customs House window. These men reported 
to the main group on the street and thereupon 
the whole flock descended on Ruroede’s office 
and placed both Ruroede and Aucher under 
arrest. 

They seized all of Ruroede’s papers before 
they took him away, including the passport 
which Aucher had just delivered to him. 
Aucher put up a fight against his brother 
officers, so as to make Ruroede believe that his 
arrest was genuine, but was quickly subdued 
and taken away. A few minutes later Ruroede 
also was taken from his office over to the 
offices of the Bureau of Investigation, but to 
another room than Aucher. Operatives were 
left behind in Ruroede’s office and in a little 
while Ruroede’s son came in. He, too, was 
arrested and taken to still another part of the 
office of the Bureau. 

Now there entered in Ruroede’s office a 
stranger, who to this day does not know that 
he unwittingly gave the officers of the United 
_ States Government the information that Cap- 
tain Von Papen was directly responsible for 
the passport frauds. This man entered while 
one of the operatives was busily gathering up 
the papers on Ruroede’s desk. He said he 


They were sent by Von Papen and Mudra (German Consul at Philadelphia), who both frequently directed 


wanted to see Mr. Ruroede. The operative 
asked him what his business was, and he re- 
plied that he had a letter to give him; and an- 
swering an inquiry, he said this letter was given 
him by Captain Von Papen, to be delivered to 
Ruroede. 

The operative calmly informed the caller 
that he was Mr. Ruroede’s son and that he 
could give the letter to him. The stranger 
refused, so the operative told him that his 
“father,” Ruroede, would be in in a few min- 
utes. After afew minutes were up, he toid the 
caller that he was sure that his “father’’ would 
not return after all, and that he had better go 
with him to where his “father” was. The 
stranger agreed and they left the office to- 
gether, the operative taking him directly to 
the office of the Bureau of Investigation. 

On the way, the stranger decided to give him 
the letter from Captain Von Papen, and also 
told him that he had come from Tokyo by 
way of San Francisco; that he was very anxious 
to get back to Germany; and that he was sorry 
he was not sailing on the boat leaving that day. 
He knew, he said, that Ruroede had a great 
many Officers sailing on the ship that day, and 
asked if he thought the operative’s “father”’ 
could make an arrangement to start him to 
Germany too. He gave as a reason for his 
urgency the fact that he had with him eight 
trunks, which contained very important papers 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO GERMAN OFFICERS TRAVEL- 
ING ON FALSE PASSPORTS 

Telling them how to behave on shipboard so that they 
will not arouse suspicion. Rule 4 is ‘German efficiency” 
become laughable. In English, the instructions read: 

1. On no condition and in no way whatever must anything: be let 
out in regard to the conditions under which the voyage was effected. 

2. During the passage one should keep aloof from other passengers 
and make no acquaintances on board. 

3. Deportment on board, during the trip, should, as far as it is at 
all possible, be in harmony with the particular characteristics des- 
cribed in the passport. 

4. Should any questions be asked, answer with reserve, and more- 
over, it is fitting to make use, as far as practicable, of the need created 
by sea-sickness for remaining in seclusion. 

Finally, everything will depend on the maintenance, in every res- 
havi of absolute reticence. All incitements to political or similar dis- 
cussions of the war or of soldiers and their obligations must be abso- 
lutely avoided. 

6. It should by no means be understood that on landing one should 
tell everybody everything that happened, on the contrary, then too is 
silence absolutely necessary, lest through too much talking it become 
impossible for others to likewise get to the other side. 


7. Briefly, the watchword, always and at all times, is “Silence.” 


in connection with the war that should be de- 
livered to Berlin without delay. 

Upon arriving at the office of the Bureau of 
Investigation the operative excused himself 
for a moment and went into another room, 
where he concocted a plan with a fellow agent 
to pose as the senior Ruroede. The operative 
then brought the stranger in and introduced 
his confederate as his father. The stranger 
gave this agent of the Department his card 
which was printed in German, and which read, 
translated into English, “ Wolfram Von Knorr, 
Captain of Cruiser, Naval Attaché, Im- 
perial German Embassy, Tokyo.” 

But let us leave the guileless caller in the 
hands of the guileful agent of Justice for a 
few moments, returning to him a little later. 

Meanwhile, four of the agents from the 
Department—the minute they received the 
signal that Ruroede was under arrest—has- 
tened to the Barge Office dock and boarded 
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the revenue cutter Manhattan, on which 
they overtook the Norwegian Line Steamship 
Bergensfjord at four o'clock, about one half 
hour after it had set sail. They were accom- 
panied by several customs inspectors and or- 
dered the Bergensfjord to heave to. All the 
male passengers on board were lined up. 
Strange as it may seem, they discovered four 
Germans, of such unmistakable names as 
Sachse, Meyer, Wegener, and Muller, traveling 
under such palpable English and Norwegian 
names as Wright, Hansen, Martin, and Wilson. 
Stranger still, they all turned out to be reserve 
officers in the German army. Sachse proved 
to be traveling as none other than our friend 
“Howard Paul Wright,” for whom Aucher 
had supplied Ruroede with the passport—as, 
indeed, he had for the three others. 

Meanwhile, Ruroede was the centre of an- 
other little drama that lasted until well toward 
midnight. He was being urged by the Assist- 
ant United States District Attorney to “come 
across” with the facts about his activities in 
the passport frauds, and he had stood up pretty 
well against the persuasions and hints of the 
attorney and the doubts and fears of his own 
mind. About eleven o’clock at night, as he 
was for the many’th time protesting his ig- 
norance and his innocence, another agent of 
the Bureau of Investigation walked across the 
far end of the dimly lit room—in one door and 
out another—accompanied by a fair-haired 
lad of nineteen. 

“My God!” exclaimed Ruroede, “have they 
got my son, too? The boy knows nothing at 
all about this.” 

This little ghost-walking scene, borrowed 
from “Hamlet,” broke down Ruroede’s re- 
serve, and he came out with pretty much all 
the story, ending with the melancholy exclama- 
tion with which this article began: “|! thought 
I was going to get an Iron Cross; but what 
they ought to do is to pin a little tin stove on 
me.” 

Ruroede admitted that he had met Captain 
von Papen in New York numerous times and 
that Von Papen had given him money at dif- 
ferent times, but he denied that this money 
was given him for use in furnishing passports. 
On this point he stood fast, and to this day 
he has not directly implicated Von Papen in 
these frauds, though it cost him a sentence of 
three years in the Federal penitentiary at 
Atlanta, imposed just two months later. 

One thing Ruroede did confess, however, 
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GERMAN OFFICERS TO BE SUPPLIED WITH FALSE PASSPORTS 


Numerous typewritten lists of this kind were found in Ruroede’s desk at the time of his arrest. 


A typewriter expert 


later demonstrated that they were written on. the same machine as that which was used to write the memorandum (see 
next illustration) which came direct from Von Papen—in other words, the military attaché of the German Embassy in 
Washington was continuously supplying Ruroede with the names of officers for whom he wished false passports obtained 


and in doing so he was the Hand of Fate for 
the timorous Von Wedell. Ruroede confessed 
that his assertion to Aucher that Wedell was 
then in Barcelona was a lie, and that the truth 
was that Wedell had recently returned from 
Cuba and was aboard the Bergensfjord! This 
confession came too late to serve that day, for 
the agents of the Bureau had by that time 
left the ship with their four prisoners and the 
Bergensfjord was out to sea. But Fate had 
nevertheless played Wedell a harsh trick, for 
the processes of extradition were instantly put 
in motion with what strange results will in a 
few moments be made clear. 

Now we may appropriately return to the 
conference between the guileless stranger from 
Tokyo and the guileful agent of the Bureau of 
Investigation, in another room. The guileless 
stranger from Tokyo revealed what Ruroede 
would not disclose—and revealed it all uncon- 
sciously. He talked so frankly with “young 
Ruroede’s father” that he told several most 


important things. For one, Captain von 
Knorr declared that Captain von Papen had 
sent him. Whereupon the pretended Ru- 
roede asked him whether the fact that he was 
expected to assist Von Knorr back to Europe 
was known to the German Embassy at Wash- 
ington. To this Von Knorr replied: 

“Of course. [| just had a talk with Captain 
von Papen right here in New York.” 

“Ruroede”’ still insisted on having better 
proof that Von Knorr came directly from the 
Embassy, to which Von Knorr retorted that 
“Von Papen has had sufficient dealings with 
you for you to know that any one sent by him 
to you is all right.” 

Finding himself dealing with a somewhat 
reluctant savior, Von Knorr adopted a con- 
ciliatory mood and slapped his broad hand 
several times on “ Ruroede’s”’ left breast, say- 
ing: “That chest ought to have something,” 
meaning a decoration from Berlin. 

After some verbal sparring, Von Knorr was 








Aufgegeben 2.Januar 1914, 


Georg Schleicher, Res., 165 West 64th. Str.,New York. 
Werner Horn, Oblt.a.D.,Arietta Hotel, Arietta Str.,Staten Island. 
Ich moechte noch einmal an den am 29.Decb. aufsegebenen 


Arthur Schmidt,Vicef.,Astor Hotel ,room 661 erinnern. 








EXIT RUROEDE, ENTER WERNER HORN 
Ruroede’s career of crime ended in a three-fold drama—his own arrest, the fatal admission which closed the career of 
Von Wedell, and the strange episode of Captain Von Knorr, who unconsciously gave the government a missive which intro- 
duced the Department of Justice to Werner Horn, the man who tried to destroy the international bridge at Vanceboro, 


Maine. 


The date 1914 is evidently the common mistake for 1915 made early in each new year 
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allowed to drift off the scene as innocently as he 
had entered it, and he has yet to learn that his 
visit was in an office of American law and that 
his dealings were with the officers of Justice. 

But he left behind a legacy quite as valuable 
as his carefully remembered spoken words. 
This legacy was the paper which he had 
brought from Franz von Papen. This paper 
proved to be not a letter, but rather a memor- 
andum—though all doubt as to its origin was 
removed by the innocent insistence of Von 
Knorr that he had come with it from Von 
Papen’s hand. It was typewritten, and the 
German of it can be gotten by reading the 
illustration reproduced directly from it at 
the bottom of page 527. 

Two most important facts emerged ulti- 
mately from a study of this innocent bit of 
paper. When Ruroede was arrested, among 
other papers taken from his desk by the officers 
of the law were numerous typewritten sheets 
containing lists of names of German officers, 
their rank and other facts about them. Rur- 
oede never would admit that these were from 
Von Papen, but that admission was made for 
him by a far more trustworthy testimony 
than his own. This testimony was an expert 
comparison, under a powerful magnifying 
glass of the typewriting on these sheets and the 
typewriting on the Von Knorr memorandum 
which had undoubtedly come from Von Papen. 
They were beyond all questioning identical. 
The same typewriter had written all. By this 
little microscopic test Von Papen and the 
other ruthless underlings of Germany were 
first brought tangibly within sight of their 
ultimate expulsion from this country, for 
crimes of which the passport frauds were the 
least odious. 

The other pregnant fact about the Von 
Knorr memorandum was that the eyes of Jus- 
tice rested on the name of Werner Horn and 
lingered long enough to fix that name in mem- 
ory. Here first swam into its ken the man who 
tried to destroy the international bridge at 
Vanceboro, Maine, and whose story is one of the 
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most romantic and adventurous of all the Ger- 
man plotters! That story will be told in full 
in the WorLp’s. Work for April. Hence it 
need not be dwelt on here. 

One last touch in this drama: A few moments 
ago we left Von Wedell—ambitious, timorous 
Von Wedell—on the high seas bound for Nor- 
way. But Fate was after him. Ruroede’s 
moment of weakness—his moment of pique, 
when he swore he would not shoulder all this 
bitterness alone—had set her on his trail. A 
cable message to London, a wireless from the 
Admiralty, and then—this entry in the log- 
book of the Bergensfjord for Monday, January 


II, 1915: 


All male first and second class passengers were 
gathered in the first-class dining saloon and their 
nationality inquired into. 

About noon, the boarding officer of the Cruiser 
—— (English) went back and reported to his ship. 
About 0:45 P.M. he came over with orders again 
to take off the six German stowaways and two 
suspected passengers. These passengers were ac- 
cording to ship’s berth list as follows: 

1. Rosato Sprio, Mexican, Destination Bergen, 
Cabin 71, second-class. : 

Rosato Sprio admitted after close examination 
to be H. A. Wedell. Claimed to be a citizen of the 
United States. : 

Dr. Rasmus Bjornstad claimed to be a Nor- 
wegian. . . . 

As both passengers apparently were traveling 
under false pretense, the Captain did not feel justi- 
fied to protest against the detention of the two 
passengers. These were accordingly 
taken off and put on board the Auxiliary Cruiser 


9? 








Unhappy Wedell! “The Cruiser ”” was 
a ship that never made port. Wedell’s high 
connections in the German Foreign Office 
could not save him from the activities of the 
high officials of the German Admiralty. A 
U-boat fired a torpedo into “the Cruiser 
and sent her to the bottom with Rosato Sprio, 
alias H. A. Wedell aboard. 

Exit Wedell and Ruroede. 

Enter Werner Horn. y 





(To be continued in the Wortpv’s Work for April) 












dent made the following specific demands 
in reference to the subject races of the 
German alliance: 


| N his speech of January 8, 1918, the Presi- 


VIII.—AIl French territory should be freed and 
the invaded portions restored, and the wrong done 
to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace- 
Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the world 
for nearly fifty years, should be righted, in order 
that peace may once more be made secure in the 
interest of all. 

IX.—A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy 
should be effected along clearly recognizable lines of 
nationality. 

X.—The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose 
place among the nations we wish to see safeguarded 
and assured, should be accorded the freest oppor- 
tunity of autonomous development. 

XI.—Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should 
be evacuated; occupied territories restored; Serbia 
accorded free and secure access to the sea; and the 
relations of the several Balkan States to one another 
determined by friendly counsel along historically 
established lines of allegiance and_ nationality; 
and international guarantees of the political and 
economic independence and territorial integrity of 
the several Balkan States should be entered into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present 
Ottoman Empire should be assured a secure sov- 
ereignty, but the other nationalities which are 
now under Turkish rule should be assured an un- 
doubted security of life and an absolutely unmo- 
lested opportunity of autonomous development, 
and the Dardanelles should be permanently opened 
as a free passage to the ships and commerce of 
all nations under international guarantees. 

XIII.—An independent Polish State should be 
erected which should include the territories in- 
habited by indisputably Polish populations, which 
should be assured a free and secure access to the 
sea, and whose political and economic independence 
and territorial integrity should be guaranteed by 
international covenant. 


In the President’s address to Congress of 
February 1ith, last he seems to take away 
something of the force of his former specific 
demands by the following paragraph: 


THE WAR OF DELIVERANCE 


(See Map on Next Page) 


The United States has no desire to interfere in 
European affairs or to act as arbiter in European 
territorial disputes. She would disdain to take 
advantage of any internal weakness or disorder to 
impose her own will upon another people. She 
is quite ready to be shown that the settlements she 
has suggested are not the best or the most enduring. 
They are only her own provisional sketch of prin- 
ciples, and of the way in which they should be 
applied. 


But he returns again to the fundamental 
principle of government by the consent of the 
governed, which would normally mean the 
emancipation of the French of Alsace-Lorraine, 
the Poles, the Bohemians (Czechs), Ruma- 
nians, and Southern Slavs, from the Hohenzollern 
and Hapsburg yoke, and the Armenians and 
Kurds and Arabs from the Turk. 


Third—Every territorial settlement involved in 
this war must be made in the interest and for the 
benefit of the populations concerned, and not as a 
part of any mere adjustment or compromise of 
claims among rival States; and, 

Fourth—That all well defined national aspira- 
tions shall be accorded the utmost satisfaction that 
can be accorded them without introducing new or 
perpetuating old elements of discord and antagon- 
ism that would be likely in time to break the peace 
of Europe, and consequently of the world. 


The attention of the United States has been 
directed chiefly on the evils of the German 
dream of world conquest. It is the principal 
menace because it is the most vigorous and all- 
embracing. But the Government of the 
Hapsburgs in many respects has been far 
more tyrannical than that of the Hohenzol- 
lerns, and one of the chief intentions of the 
present Turkish Government is to deport or 
murder a third of its population—the non- 
Moslem third. 

Austria and Turkey may be weaker than Ger- 
many, but they are no less wicked. Any com- 
promise that would put subject races again under 
the arbitrary rule of Hapsburg or Turk would 
be a confession that the high aims of the war are 
abandoned. 
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HOW THE DYESTUFFS CRISIS WAS MET 


The Work of American Science, Capital, and Industry—Why Germany Cannot Again 
Control Our Colors—Only Staple Shades Available Yet, But the 
Whole Spectrum On the Way 


BY 


ELLWOOD HENDRICK 


(Author of “Everyman’s Chemistry”) 


N 1915 the textile mills of the United 
States were about to close down for 
lack of dyes. There were more than 900 
artificial dyestuffs in general use and the 
market was bare. The situation was 
serious. Agents of German houses could not 
import without returning cotton or copper 
or something needed by Germany for purposes 
or war, and that was not allowed. The situa- 
tion was very like that of a farmer’s wife who 
wants to bake a pie. She needs flour and lard 
and salt and eggs and, let us say, apples. 
Across the road is a field of wheat, back of the 
house is an apple orchard, there are pigs in the 
pen and chickens on the roost, but she has 
neither flour nor lard nor eggs nor apples. The 
United States, like the rest of the world, used 
to buy its colors ready-made, and it got them 
mostly from Germany. The native American 
coal-tar dyestuff industry was represented by 
the Schoellkopf Works in Buffalo, Heller & 
Merz in Newark, the W. Beckers Works in 
Brooklyn, and four smaller establishments, 
one of which was owned in Germany. The 
first three, despite the German names, were 
thoroughly American concerns, struggling 
along as best they could against hot com- 
petition from Germany — yet having to buy 
most of their materials from that country. 
Everything to make them of —to make the 
things that correspond to flour and eggs and 
lard and apples, if we are thinking of pie 
instead of dyestuff—was here in abundance. 
The Hudson River Works was purchased a 
number of years ago by- the Bayer Co., of 
Elberfeld, and so far as | am aware it is still 
owned in Germany. It had nearly ceased to 
make colors and was making drugs, as a more 
profitable enterprise. 

In regard to intermediates, which are the 
coal-tar materials out of which dyes are made, 
the condition was interesting. The iron 
and steel industry had attained great propor- 


tions, but right here we meet the text of many 
sermons preached by scientific men before 
the war. American business men—not as 
individuals but as a great class—were not 
sufficiently hospitable to applied science. 
There was plenty of boasting but still more 
neglect. We find an example in the making 
of coke for blast furnaces. It was made mostly 
in bee-hive coke ovens in which all the gas, 
ammonia, and tar are destroyed. Only a small 
percentage was made in by-product coke 
ovens in which these are saved. It was very 
wasteful to destroy all these valuable products 
to make coke, but we have always been lavish 
in this country and are less distressed by the 
consciousness of waste than other peoples. 

In 1909 three interested companies started 
the coal-tar intermediate industry. These 
were the Solvay interests of Syracuse, which 
make soda and, through an allied corporation, 
build and operate by-product coke ovens; the 
Barrett Co., which buys tar, refines it, makes 
roofing and other tar products—the so-called 
crudes—and the General Chemical Co., which 
is a large producer of acids, which are needed 
at every step. They knew that by-product 
ovens were sure to replace the bee-hive type in 
time, because of .the saving of gas and the 
increasing value of gas fuel, and they organized 
the Benzol Products Co., secured competent 
management and began to make aniline oil at 
Frankford, Pa., making about 200,000 Ibs. 
per month. This is merely one of a great 
many coal-tar intermediates, but it is largely 
used. The writer of this article had made 
aniline oil at Albany in 1883, but his company 
did not last. Dr. Jayne, the elder, of the 
Barrett Co., had also undertaken to make it, 
but not for long. This new establishment, 
however, had such financial strength back of 
it that the alarm was sounded in Germany 
and they flooded the American market with 
aniline at less than cost. It was a losing propo- 
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sition, but the American owners stuck to it, 
while the Schoellkopf Works and Heller & 
Merz continued to buy and use the American 
product. Congress put a duty on aniline, but 
the Germans discounted the duty and con- 
tinued to sell below cost. The fight was still 
on when the war broke loose. A great deal 
of aniline is used by textile mills for black dye. 
Before the war more than 12,000,000 Ibs. 
were used annually, but the American mills 
generally used the German product. 


THE SCIENCE OF DYEING 


To get the dyestuff situation clear in our 
minds we must note another fact. Dyeing 
is an art, but it is also a science. “Don’t 
talk about theories, give us practical men,” 
has been the slogan of the American business 
_ man for many years—and yet theory is the 
basis of science. The textile industry partici- 
pated in this attitude, despite the fact that 
there were far-sighted mill men who combated 
the anti-scientific heresy and established such 
splendid institutions as the textile schools at 
Philadelphia and Lowell. The application 
of dyes to fibres in this country is still in transi- 
tion from a trade to a professional calling. 
The agencies of German houses, some of which 
were American and some German owned, gave 
service along with the goods they sold. They 
sent textile chemists around to the mills to 
teach the dyers how to work with their pro- 
ducts and to get the best results. This estab- 
lished very close relations between many of 
them and the agents of German manufac- 
turers. The relationship was made all the 
closer because in many mills there is not a 
chemically trained man in the whole establish- 
ment. I am not speaking of the great, pro- 
gressive manufacturing concerns whose works 
are models of efficiency, nevertheless | am 
describing a vast number of American tex- 
tile mills. 

Then came the war, and in 1915 the strain 
was on. The market was bare. A few im- 
porters started in to manufacture in a small 
way, but to this day the main product is from 
American factories that have developed as we 
shall soon see. We were still in the position 
of the farmer’s wife who wanted to make pie 
and had nothing nearer to her ingredients than 
a field of wheat and an apple orchard. Muni- 
tions had to be made and they call for coal- 
tar intermediates. Water-gas, so largely pro- 
duced in this country, yields no tar, and tar 





products were needed in the worst possible 
way. So by-product coke ovens were substi- 
tuted for the bee-hive type as fast as they 
could be built, and now about 50 per cent. 
of our coke is made by the modern process. 
The owners of the one concern that made 
intermediates plunged in and built for the 
future. This concern is now producing more 
aniline alone than was formerly used in the 
entire country. The Du Ponts, with their 
great research laboratory and chemical staff, 
became tremendous users of coal-tar products, 
and it goes without saying that their handling 
of these is competent and intelligent. The 
Merrimac Chemical Co. near Boston and the 
Newport Chemical Co. in Wisconsin began to 
make intermediates, and so did Marden, Orth 
& Hastings, and the Butterworth-Judson 
Co. of Newark, 


A SERIOUS ECONOMIC QUESTION 


In the meantime the dyestuff situation was 
desperate. Schoellkopf and Beckers were 
working three shifts and throwing back into 
extensions every penny of the big profits 
they made. The same may be said of Heller 
& Merz. Sherwin, Williams & Co., paint 
makers in Chicago, had to have certain colors 
for pigments and, as they could not buy them, 
they made them and are now producers. The 
big printing ink concern of Ault & Wiborg 
of Cincinnati could not buy, so they built 
and built well and are now producing. Dow 
of Michigan is already making indigo. - Mar- 
den, Orth & Hastings of Newark are producing 
a considerable line. So is John Campbell and 
also the Butterworth-Judson Co. Herman 
A. Metz, formerly one of the leading importers, 
is manufacturing in two factories, and the 
Hudson River Works of the Bayer Co. at 
Rensselaer, N. Y., has gone back to making 
some colors again. The brothers Blum of 
the United Piece Dye Works at Paterson 
needed some colors for silk which they could 
not procure, and now they are producing some 
for the market. The Arnold Print Works 
at North Adams, Mass., is making a few of the 
dyes that it needs. And there are a vast 
number of other makers, some putting out 
only one or two colors and others more. The 
Du Pont interests are building on a very large 
scale to make indigo and other colors. Much 
the largest producer of dyestuffs is the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., which now 
includes the Schoellkopf Works of Buffalo, 
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the W. Beckers Works of Brooklyn, the 
Standard Aniline Works at Wappingers Falls, 
N. Y., the Benzol Products Co. at Marcus 
Hook, Pa., and the research plants, for prod- 
ucts specifically needed, of the General Chem- 
ical, Barrett, and Solvay companies, all of which 
are large shareholders. An interesting note 
in this connection is that a large participant 
in the Solvay companies at Syracuse is Ernest 
Solvay of Brussels, who saved that city by 
the payment of the great indemnity, said to 
be $6,000,000, to the German invaders to save 
that city from the fate of Louvain. Syracuse, 
N. Y., helped to save Brussels, Belgium. 
Well, then, what is the situation to-day? 
Are American makers producing all the colors 
formerly obtained from Germany? Very em- 
phatically they are not. Are those that they 
make as good as those made in Germany? 
Yes, the same thing is the same thing, no 
matter where it is made. The only qualifica- 
tion to this statement is that there has been, 
under slap-dash rush of work, an occasional 
lack of regularity of product, but among re- 
sponsible makers this is well overcome. There 
is no serious defect in the quality of dyestuffs 
made by the best American makers. The 
shortage is in variety. Some colors are good 
for wool, others for cotton, others for silk, and 
others for two or more fabrics.. Some are 


faster to light, others to washing, and some are 


not particularly fast but dye evenly, which 
is a great desideratum. Others are needed 
for the pure beauty of shade which they pro- 
duce. There is no such thing as an absolutely 
fast color and there never has been, from Gothic 
times to ours. The greatest fastness in dyes 
to light, washing, and bleaching is found in 
certain products of coal tar. 


THE REASONS FOR THE SHORTAGE 


Now let us explain why the different varieties 
are not coming out more rapidly. Some are 
easy to make and there are little factories all 
over the country making them. When it 
ceases to pay they will stop business. Others 
are exceedingly difficult and involve eight, 
ten, a dozen or more processes, every one of 
which is of the greatest delicacy and is full of 
chemical tricks. Sometimes one product may 
be obtained, but as we advance in complexity 
there are two, three, and more different pro- 
ducts resulting from one process. By what 
amounts to chemical chicanery—to use a bad 
word for good practices—we can increase the 
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yield of one over the other occasionally, but - 
this has its limitations whether the process 
is carried out here orinGermany. Therefore, 
uses must be found for these by-products, or 
else the cost of the thing obtained is entirely 
too high. Some dyes imported before the 
war were not made because of their merits 
but rather to use up the by-products of some 
manufacturer. They were made in limited 
quantities and only brought high prices when 
some special use for them was found. There 
is a possibility that greater control in yields 
may be developed, and in the lines of thought 
that lead to such control American chemists 
are among the world’s leaders. 

What scientific men engaged in this pursuit 
like to do best is to work out new and improved 
colors; those that are lovelier in shade or faster 
to light or washing or that dye more evenly than 
any that are known. That is a line of effort 
at once pleasing and profitable. But condi- 
tions do not allow it. Mills must be supplied 
and the old colors must do until immediate 
problems are met. 

Remember, please, that dyestuffs are not 
made by a “formula.’’ In the case of a color 
very much needed but never made in America 
before, it must first be produced in the labora- 
tory. Knowledge of what it is and even how 
to produce it is not enough; it must be pro- 
duced so as to furnish an adequate yield. 
There may be half a dozen ways of making it, 
but the problem is to discover the best way— 
a way that is economical. When that is 
worked out the matter is turned over to the 
works and here again there is testing to be 
done, because the conditions of mass, pressure, 
temperature, surface, and whatnot are all 
different in the works from in the laboratory. 
When this is completed and factory methods 
are determined upon, it is very often necessary 
to set up special apparatus and new machinery 
which, under wartime conditions, is seldom 
to be obtained as soon as it is wanted. 

And there are other difficulties. For exam- 
ple, to make the color that is warted, bodies 
are required that cannot be produced alone, 
and if everything that is made is thrown away 
except that which is needed, the whole under- 
taking is unprofitable. So the problem of 
working up the products that appear on the 
side, as it were, is likely to be present, and the 
laboratory must find uses for them. The 
situation is something like that of a clothing 
merchant who is compelled to buy suits to 
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meet a demand for trousers. The situation is 
met, time and again, but it stands in the way 
of haste. 

A visit made by the writer to the research 
laboratory of one of the largest works showed 
how the subject is undertaken by American 
chemists of to-day. Not only is there provi- 
sion made for research in the manner provided 
in the great German works, but it is fair to 
say that they have gone even further in pro- 
viding for research in pure science than has 
been undertaken anywhere in the manufacture 
of these products. These provisions are for 
the future and it is a fair guess that when the 
war is over and there is time to turn around 
and work for the fun of it, this country will 
be a leader rather than a follower. In the 
greatest of American industrial research labora- 
tories pure science goes hand in hand with that 
which is applied. . 

Now let us take a glance toward the future. 
Turkey red will be on the market early next 
year; so will hydron blue. The fast anthracene 
colors are coming along, but we must not be 
in too much of a hurry for them. Synthetic 
indigo is here in a small quantity and next 
year it will be available in large quantities. 
It is doubtful if the 10,000,000 pounds and 
more yearly needed here will be made im- 
mediately, but in the meantime we have 
natural indigo coming in from China and the 
East. It is not as pure as that made artifi- 
cially, but—these are war times. The whole 
list of dyes made from toluol, which are among 
the most valuable, must be practically omitted 
for the present. The toluol goes to war as 
T.N.T. [trinitrotoluol, the high explosive], 
and that is more important than dyestuffs. 


PLENTY OF CRUDE MATERIALS 


The great big thing about the industry is 
that there are now enough by-product coke 
ovens in the country to furnish all the crude 
materials needed—except toluol during the 
war. That means that we shall not have to 
go abroad for them any more. The next is 
that great American chemical manufacturers 
have taken up the production of intermediates 
and these are now made, some in abundance, 
some in small quantities,—but others not yet— 
right here in the United States. And the third 
is the splendid equipment of great American 
works owned, controlled, operated, and manned 
by our own citizens. They are still too much 
rushed by the problem of keeping the mills 


moving, and they are a little out of breath, 
but they are going strong. 

Then what are we to expect after the war? 
Let us leave all discussion of the tariff out of 
consideration in this article. There is a duty 
on dyestuffs, there is a very able tariff commis- 
sion in Washington, and since everybody knows 
how the industry may be killed by German 
dumping let us not consider it at this time. 
What the industry must have is the support 
of those who use dyes. An insistent demand 
for dyestuffs that were convenient for special 
purposes but which are not actually necessary 
will throw the business back into German hands 
again because it prevents American manufac- 
turers from making the things most urgently 
needed. If the users of dyes will work together 
with American manufacturers with good will, 
the American makers will solve their problems 
for them, because they have at their command 
the best staff of textile chemists in the country. 
Despite the fact that vast fortunes have been 
put into plants for future work, the industry 
can endure only if users and makers of dyes 
work together until in time all the colors really 
needed will be available. I cannot emphasize 
too strongly that the present trouble is not in 
quality but in variety, and this will care for 
itself as time goes on and one after another of 
the missing dyes is brought out. In June 
last year there occurred the consolidation, 
to which we have referred, of several great 
American works into one corporation. The 
two largest dye-making concerns in the country 
which were parties to the combination were 
running at 100 per cent. capacity. To avoid 
duplication, production in one of the two 
was reduced to 40 per cent. capacity by trans- 
fer of some of its lines to the other, and enlarg- 
ing the units of the latter. By November, 
the first had increased again to 100 per cent. 
capacity, having filled its works with the manu- 
facture of dyes that had not been made here 
before but were most urgently needed 

The manufacture of coal-tar dyestuffs is the 
last cry in chemical industry. It is the most 
complex, the most scientifically erudite and 
difficult of all of them. It has saved the textile 
situation. It has been built for the future. It 
is organized with a view to progress in America. 
America needs it for her scientific development 
and standing, for preparedness, and because 
it is nationally unwholesome to let any other 
people control us. It is altogether a good 
thing for us and it is well worth the keeping. 
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TWO AMERICAN GENERALS 


General Leonard A. Wood 


HE “ Plattsburg Idea”’ is one of General Wood’s chief contributions 

to the military power of the United States. He originated it and 
popularized it, and is mainly responsible for its success. Secretary 
Baker, in his testimony before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
on January 28th, said of General Wood that he “originated the training 
camp idea and put it into practice at Plattsburg until it was a demon- 
strated success.” As a result, the officers’ training camps, of which 
Plattsburg was the first and the model for the others, have graduated 
nearly twenty thousand commissioned officers for the National Army. 
These men are the pick of many more thousands of the most eager and 
patriotic young Americans. Their response to a call to service is a 
remarkable tribute to General Wood’s personality and foresight — for 
many of them undertook the training long before it became certain that 
we would enter the war. 

His other chief achievement is the popularization of universal military 
service. When General Wood first undertook to make this principle 
popular, he ran against the sentimental prepossessions of the whole nation, 
as well as against its ignorance of our true military history. Nevertheless, 
the result was the adoption of the selective draft as the only democratic 
as well as the only efficient way to raise a national fighting force, and 
the system was almost unanimously endorsed by the country. 


General Tasker H. Bliss 


ENERAL BLISS, as Chief of Staff of the Army, was recently 
detailed to France to sit as America’s representative in 

the Supreme War Council which coGrdinates the activities of all the Allied 
Armies from the North Sea to the Adriatic. General Bliss has had nearly 
all the kinds of experience that an American Army officer could have got 
in the last forty-two years since he graduated from West Point, including 
military service in Porto Rico and the Philippines, diplomatic service in 
Cuba and Spain, experience in teaching in the Army War College, com- 
mand of troops on the Mexican border, command of military depart- 
ments of the Regular Army, and work on the General Staff. He is 64 
years old. 





















































Drawn froma photograph © Brown Brothers 
GEN. LEONARD A. WOOD 


With our army in France, where he has been recently reported wounded 

















Drawn from a photograph © Harris & Ewing 








GEN. TASKER H. BLISS 
Military Representative of the United States at the recent Inter-Allied Conference in Paris 
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THE ITALIAN FRONT 


[The Italian front is now practically the right flank of the unified Western Front of the Allied 


Armies. 


The following maps, therefore, appropriately supplement the detailed maps of the Western 


Front published in the Wortpv’s Work for last September and November.—Tue Epitors.| 


ROM the very configuration of the 

frontier line, it was inevitable that 

the Italian battle line should have 

taken a form which was both pe- 

culiar and dangerous. The Ital- 
ian offensive was limited to the front along 
the Isonzo River. Once the battle line left 
the river, it ceased to be an offensive line and 
became purely defensive—blocking up the 
passes through the Carnic and the Julian Alps 
which eventually lead to the plain of northern 
Italy—the plain of Friuli. It will be seen 
from following on the map the battle line as it 
was before it broke under the German attack 
about Tolmino, that its general form was that 
of ahorseshoe. Such a line is always a sounce of 
danger. If it is broken at any point, the entire 
front is of necessity affected. 

Ordinarily it is an easy line to supply, as 
practically each part of it is readily reached 
from any central base. But the case of Italy 
is far from the ordinary. Italy must import 
all her war material. It comes naturally 
from France and England, the transshipping 
by rail enabling the ships to escape the sub- 
marine perils of the Mediterranean. This fact, 
therefore, destroys the advantage which would 
normally be hers by reason of the interior 
character of her principal lines. The Italian 
line as it now exists has certain other advan- 
tages over that held before the German attack. 
It is practically straight except for the very 
gradual bend where it leaves the mountains 
and turns down the Piave River. It is now 
practically one with the line in France so that 
the Allies’ battle line may properly be described 
as running from the North Sea to the Adriatic. 

The assistance which was sent to Italy 
after the break in her lines and the ensuing 
retreat was not needed because Italy was 
short of man power. It was because the 
morale of the Italian army had received a se- 
vere shock by reason of the defeat and needed 
bolstering up. The more than successful 
resistance which the combined armies have made 
to the efforts of the Teutonic Allies both in the 
mountains and along the Piave front has 


given the Italians new life and courage. There 
is no reason now why the Italians’ ability to 
fight should not be just as great as when the 
Isonzo offensive was first started in the early 
fall. As near as can be estimated, Italy has 
at least 3,000,000 men under arms. As a 
purely defensive proposition, she can hold her 
lines with not more than half of that number. 
In return for the aid which the Allies have 
given Italy, it might be possible to effect the 
transfer of some of this surplus to France 
should they be needed to stem a similar Teu- 
tonic effort later on. Just how many men 
Austria has is not known, but it is not believed 
that she can muster 2,000,000 effectives. 
There is, however, a disadvantage in the 
present Italian position over that which was 
held previous to the retreat. With superior 
numbers which Italy held, it was possible to 
man a much longer length of line without 
that line becoming too attenuated than 
could the Austrians with inferior forces. More- 
over, the old Italian line was a constant menace 
to the Austrians and so constant a menace 
that they did not dare withdraw troops for 
service elsewhere and so weaken their front. 
But now the Italian line, as may be seen from 
the map, has been shortened by many miles. 
It can therefore be held by much fewer troops, 
so that Austria has, in effect added many 
thousands of men to her former strength. 
Moreover, the defensive advantages of the 
Italian positions are possessed in equal meas- 
ure by the Austrians and for the same reasons 
with the single exception of the means of com- 
munication. The Austrian line from the 
point where it leaves the Piave Valley must be 
fed from mountain railroads over mountain 
trails. The Italian line has excellent supply 
lines in the plains with but a short distance 
to go through the mountains before the battle 
lanes are encountered. But the Piave is be- 
tween the two lines and must be crossed by 
either in attack, while in the mountains with 
the exception mentioned the difficulties are 
identical. In fact the entire Italian situa- 
tion looks perilously like a permanent fixture. 
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THE TRENTINO 


By the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, the Austrian boundaries were moved southward at the expense of Italy, so that 
Austria controlled not only the crest but the southern slopes as well of the great mountain barrier which is Italy’s 
natural line of military defense. The paralyzing effect of this arrangement upon Italian effort in the war is nowhere 


better illustrated than in the comparison of battle lines and boundaries in this sector 
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THE ITALIAN OFFENSIVE OF 1915-16 AND— 
Italy’s magnificent attack upon Austria was based upon Napoleon’s plan of campaign to reach Vienna by way of 
Laibach. The Italians captured the strategic city of Gorizia, cutting some of the chief lines of communication of 


Austria’s one great sea-port (Trieste), and overran the plain of the Isonzo River. They then stormed the heights of the 
Bainsizza Plateau in one of the most brilliant campaigns of the war. But in the fall of 1917 overconfidence on the — 
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—THE AUSTRIAN OFFENSIVE OF IQI7 
—part of the Italian high command, combined with the lowering of the morale of the Second Army due to fraternization 
with Austrian soldiers and the spread of Bolsheviki doctrine among the men, enabled the Austrians, reinforced by 
German troops, to sweep the Italians back not only from their gains but also to the Piave River near Venice. There the 
Italians held, after French and British reinforcements had restored their morale. Snow in the Julian Alps and the 
Carnic Alps, by interfering with communications, stopped the Teutonic offensive for the winter 
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THE VALLEY OF THE PO RIVER— ° 


This is the rich industrial region of Italy, the loss of which would disorganize Italian military operations not only by 
the destruction of its plants for the manufacture of munitions but also by cutting the line of communications for men and 
supplies from France, by occupying the home of the hardier sections of the Italian people, and by taking the principal— 
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——AND THE VENETIAN PLAIN 


This is the heart of modern Italy, and the hardest part 


to defend because it is a great plain dominated by the Austrian Alpine fastnesses to the north 
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For legend explaining map marks see page 543 
THE KEY TO THE ADRIATIC 


Istria is part of Austria but predominantly Italian in population. Pola is the chief base of the Austrian Navy, and, 
with Trieste and Fiume, the principal salt-water outlet of the Empire. One of Italy’s terms of peace is Italian control 
of this peninsula, which is the heart of the naval strategy of the control of the Adriatic Sea 
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WHERE 19,000 CHINESE STUDIED THE HEALTH EXHIBIT IN THREE DAYS 


The native photographer who took the picture to the left charged $9 for it and one other view, because the 
crowds of Chinese, eager to get in to see the exhibit, trampled over him and his camera, and then the police ran 


him off for obstructing traffic. 
him to make two exposures. 


Afterward he persuaded the police to drive the crowd away long enough for 
(Right:) “‘China Surmounting Its Burden of Disease.’ The full story of the 


little health drama of which this is the climax is told on page 553 


AN 


AMERICAN PHYSICIAN-DIPLOMAT IN 


CHINA 


Dr. W. W. Peter and the Remarkable Success of His Original Methods of Con- 
verting the Chinese to Sanitary Reform—A New Way to Stop 
the Spread of Oriental Diseases to the United States 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


(Our international relations, as a result of our entry into the World War, have taken first rank 


in interest in American minds. 


And though our instant problem is our relations with Europe, fore- 


handed men see that, the moment the war stops, the Orient will become the gravest problem of our 
foreign policy, for Asia is the last stronghold of autocracy. Hence the importance of Dr. Peter’s 
work, which is profoundly affecting public opinion in China, favorably to us.—TuHE EpitTors.) 


R. W. W. PETER and the Pres- 
ident of China met on two 
occasions, the second of which 
may well be one of the turning 
points in the history of the world. 

That sounds ambitious—but one moment. 
Their first meeting was on a day in’ 1912, ina 
city in central China. Dr. Peter was the Red 
Cross physician-surgeon in charge of a little hos- 
pital in Wuchang. The future President, Li 


Yuan Hung, was the general commanding the 
armies of the revolutionists who later forced the 
Manchus to abdicate the Dragon Throne. One 
evening anative messenger aroused Dr. Peter 
with the news that a whole company of Li’s 
soldiers had been poisoned, and were dying in 
their barracks up the street. The doctor 
hastily gathered all the emetics and all the 
purgatives in his stock and hurried after the 
messenger to save their lives if he could. He 
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“TWO CLASSES OF PEOPLE”’ 


In his health lecture, Dr. Peter sets on a table a lamp the chimney on which is black with smoke, 
one of his Chinese auditors to read from a newspaper by this light. 
he produces a similar lamp with a clean chimney and repeats the request. 
“Two Classes of People, 


by the audience, he produces these faces of ‘ 


and asks 
Of course, the Chinese cannot see. Then 
With this bit of symbolism caught 
”’ the one those whose view of life and effect 


on others is bad because they have darkened their light with bad health, and the other those whose lives and 


faces shine with the light of well-being 


found a great dark room filled with Chinese 
soldiers in every stage of distress. There 
was no telling what poison had been used. 
Something must instantly be done. He mixed 
two pitchers full of medicine—one a powerful 
emetic, the other an equally energetic pur- 
gative. He then had the captain of the com- 
pany order the least sick of his men to assemble 
in a line, and a coolie marched down the column, 
giving each man a teacupful of the emetic. 
Each man was ordered to fall out and get out— 
out of doors —after he had taken his dose, and 
to come back in ten minutes. Soon the bar- 
racks wereemptied. Not much later the men 
returned, likewise and also! The line reformed, 
and the coolie went down it again, with the 
same teacup and the other pitcher in hand. 
Those who were very sick received individual 
attention. 

And Dr. Peter left as fast as he had come. 
For he heard, between groans, round Chinese 
curses on the foreign devil who had given them 
the drafts. It was bad enough to be poisoned, 
was the sense of these rumblings, but the pangs 
they had suffered from the disease were noth- 
ing to those caused by the cure. 

Nevertheless, none of the soldiers died. 
Hence General Li’s invitation of a few 
days later, that Dr. Peter call and receive 
his thanks. They were duly given, with a 
medal besides. a 

Five years passed. Yuan Shih-kai had sat 
in the President’s chair of the first Republic 





of China, had tried to restore the Imperial 
power with himself as the head of a new dy- 
nasty, had failed, and now had left behind in 
this world his more than twenty wives and sev- 
enty children while he journeyed through the 
hells and heavens of the shadow-land beyond 
the Chinese River Styx. General Li came to the 
Presidential chair. The fugitive leader of the 
motley revolutionists of the South now stood 
within the Temple of Heaven in Peking, the 
northern seat of national power. He was 
ruler of the oldest and most populous nation 
on the globe. Four hundred million people 
acknowledged his claim to power. 

Again Dr. Peter happened to be near and to 
fall under his eye. No longer the doctor at 
a lonely inland post, he was now the apostle 
of a national health service for all China that 
should lift from this people the curse of its 
yearly scourge of smallpox, typhoid, and the 
plague. Backed by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of America, encouraged and 
supported by provincial governors and man- 
darins and literati, speaking daily to eager 
thousands in the greatest Chinese cities, he 
had carried the message of sanitation up and 
down China until his reputation was nation- 
wide among the Chinese of education and 
leading. He was speaking in Peking when 
word came that the President would be pleased 
to receive him. He went, with an appoint- 
ment for half an hour. The thirty minutes 
were quickly gone in explanations of the mean- 




















MOTHERS DAY AT A CHINESE HEALTH MEETING 


The lecture is usually on “‘How to Take Care of Your Baby.” It is so popular that it had to be given four 
times in one day in one city visited by Dr. Peter. Part of the demonstration consists in bathing an infant cor- 
rectly in view of the audience. In this city the impression got abroad that one baby was used at all four lec- 
tures. To bathe a baby at all in the winter the Chinese considered almost sure to be fatal, and, of course, four 
baths in one day was certaindoom. The mistake was corrected, but a month after the meeting closed, the prin- 
cipal Chinese paper reported to its readers, as an important piece of news, that “the four babies bathed during 
Dr. Peter’s meetings last month are still alive” 



































THE HEALTH EXHIBIT READY FOR TRAVEL 
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INSIDE A.-HALL WITH THE HEALTH EXHIBIT 
The two and one half tons of apparatus and wall exhibits shown in the upper picture have accompanied 
Dr. Peter 22,000 miles through China, chiefly by houseboat and cart. The lecture which they illustrate has been 
delivered 600 times, and in all the principal Chinese cities. The gong over the door in the back, ruund of the 
lower picture bears the inscription, in Chinese and in English: ‘Each toll of this bell announces one death 
from consumption in China—852,348 every year, 2,335 every day, 97 every hour, one every thirty-seven 
seconds.” The exhibits are marked in English as well as Chinese because the native students like to see the 


foreign writing 
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The World’s Work 


assassination of the Haps- 








SOLDIERS IN PEKING STUDYING A HEALTH EXHIBIT 
An acetylene candle, operated by one of Dr. Peter’s trained assistants, to 
illustrate the special care that must be taken of babies and old people to pre- 
vent their lives being snuffed out 


ing of sanitation to the health and national 
progress of China. The President’s secre- 
tary came to him and said the President would 
be pleased to extend the interview another 
thirty minutes. Those gone, the time was 
again extended. Altogether for an hour and 
a half, Li listened to the story of a move- 
ment to make China strong. : 

That story has been told by Dr. Peter more 
than two hundred times to more than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand of the foremost citizens 
of China, invariably at their request and at 
their expense. It is a story that is altering not 
alone the history of China; it will soon alter the 
history of the world—the United States 
included. For example: 

Last summer, several cases of anthrax were 
discovered in Boston. Anthrax is a fearful 
disease of cattle, communicable to man, that 
affects the spleen, lungs, or intestines and ulti- 
mately the blood, causes disfiguring swellings 
on the body, and usually ends in death. Where 
did the Boston anthrax come from? The an- 
swer involves the pampas of Argentina, the 


other deadly germs. 


burg heir by a Serbian peas- 
ant in a Herzegovinian 
village, and a tanyard in 
Hankow. Bostonis the port 
at which the hides are 
landed for the use of the 
shoe factories at Lynn and 
Brockton. These hides used 
to come, clean and sanitary, 
from the Argentine. Then 
came the assassination of 
Franz Ferdinand, the war in 
Europe, the distressed ship- 
ping schedules to and from 
South America, and the sub- 
stitution of Chinese hides 
for Argentinian. 

Now enters the foremai 
of the tanyard in Hankow. 
A foreigner, inspecting his 
place, asks him why the reg- 
ulations of the United 
States Consular Service are 
not followed when he packs 
his hides for shipment. In 
harsh Chinese the foreman 
inquires to know why he 
should waste time and 
money dipping his hides in 
an evil-smelling liquor just 
because some foreign devil strings together 
absurd characters that read backward—from 
left to right instead of right to left, like civilized 
Chinese printing.. Never! 

Hence he ships hides infested with Bacillus 
Anthracis—and Bacillus Anthracis does not 
die when exposed to sun and fresh air, as do 
Hence several Americans 
dead in Boston, who probably never heard of 
Hankow. 

So the national health of China concerns the 
whole world. It is no mere figure of speech 
to say that the world’s history will be affected. 
The Black Death of the 14th Century which 
destroyed twenty million lives in Europe 
was China’s contribution to the most tragic 


_ page of English and French and Italian history 


in the Middle Ages. The horror of that 
slaughter of the innocents has not been for- 
gotten to this day. China has in all history 
been the great plague spot of the world. The 
bubonic plague; which is stil? being fought in 
California’ and Louisiana, came from China. 
Five years ago, the pneumonic plague des- 
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troyed fifty thousand lives 
in three months in Man- 
churia, and threatened to 
sweep the world. China is 
the native home of smallpox. 

And if she has scourged 
the world from her isola- 
tion, what will be when she 
joins the company of the 
nations, as she soon will dor 
Probably within the life- 
time of this generation the 
centre of gravity of inter- 
national politics will shift 
from Europe to the western 
shore of the Pacific, and 
China will be in full com- 
mercial intercourse with all 
mankind—and disease fol- 
lows trade. 

It is as much to forestall 
the menace of this plague 
upon the world as to help 
China itself that Dr. Peter 
has traveled twenty-two 
thousand miles up and down 
China, telling these people 
“The Relation of National 
Health to National 
Strength.” That is the title 
of his lecture. It sounds a 
little dull to us, but it is joined to the psy- 
chology of the Chinese of to-day in a way 
easy to understand. Every intelligent Chinese 
knows that China has fallen behind in the 
race of the nations. He also knows that 
this most numerous of all peoples, the oldest 
in its civilization, infinitely rich in the very 
resources that its modern rivals have used 
to reach to power (iron and coal and 
forests), a people inferior to none in intelli- 
gence, unmatched in patience and industry 
and thrift—that this great race lacks some- 
thing which has put it at the mercy of peoples 
contemptibly its inferior in numbers and his- 
tory. That something is the “national” 


idea, “national” strength. China is a race, “ 


but it never has been a nation. They are 
eager to know how China may become a 
nation—what is the secret of national cohesion, 
what is “national strength.” 

Thus Dr. Peter’s lecture is as popular in 
China as Dr. Russel Conwell’s “Acres of 
Diamonds” is on the Chautauqua circuit in the 
Corn Belt. It “hits the spot.” And, to tell 








POLICEMEN LOOKING AT A HEALTH EXHIBIT IN TIEN-TSIN« 


As the police are charged with the execution of health regulations, Dr. 
Peter always makes sure of their interest when he carries out a health cam- 
paign in a Chinese city 


the truth, it would “go” in America. For 
probably no such a lecture was ever devised 
for an audience of serious people. It is 
really a traveling show, two and a half tons of 
exhibits and ingenious apparatus designed to 
make plain to any man with eyes the vast 
practical meaning of some Western 
abstract ideas. Fourteen mechanics are 
kept busy building new “stage properties” 
to be used with the lecture. Two intelligent 
Chinese mechanics go with Dr. Peter to man- 
ipulate these weird but effective things before 
his audiences. They are his “Man Fridays,” 
only, being two, he calls one “Friday” and 
the other “Saturday.” 

For example: Having his platform set like 
a stage, Dr. Peter stands before two black cur- 
tains suspended upon wires and meeting be- 
hind his back. Facing his Chinese audience, 
he tells them he has come, upon their invita- 
tion, to tell them what physical health has to 
do with the “national strength” of China. 
They have told him that China is weak, that 
China lags behind in the race of the nations, 








The World’s Work 





A MIDSUMMER ADDRESS IN NANKING 








_ Dr. Peter is here lecturing on tuberculosis, illustrating his talk with the device pictured below. Every 
eight seconds the little figure of a man opens the door of the house, comes outside, and falls into the 
coffin—a pantomimic dramatization of the fact that the world mortality from tuberculosis averages one 


death every eight seconds. 


where each one is striving 
to make its full contribu- 
tion to the world’s indus- 
try and art, science and 
education, wealth and hap- 
piness, and they have 
asked him why. There are 
many reasons, but he is 
fully acquainted with only 
one—and that, one of the 
foremost. 

“Let us have that race 
run, here, upon this plat- 
form.” 

Then from between the 
curtains a poorly dressed 
man with a load comes 
forward. On seeing him 
Dr. Peter says to the 
audience: 


® 


ae, 


LIVING 


Tt DEAD 





The cone-shaped mound is the Chinese conventional symbol of death 


“This man _ represents 
China. Now here is an- 
other man, dressed in 
Western costume but also 
with a load. Let him 
represent Japan [a Chinese 
audience of to-day always 
picks up its ears wher, 
Japan is mentioned] o: 
America, or England — 
any Western nation. Now, 
China carries this unusu- 
ally heavy burden in its 
race, a great bag, loaded 
full of something hidden 
by the cord tied round its 
neck. ° 

“Now,” continues Dr. 
Peter, “all Western na- 
tions bear this same bur- 
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den, but they have vastly lightened it. Note 
the difference.” 

“Now for the race. Ready!” cries Dr. 
Peter. “On yourmark! Go!” . 

The men run across the stage, but “ Japan,” 
lightly burdened, quickly leaves behind 
“China,” who staggers under his big, heavy 
bag. Dr. Peter greets the victor, who dis- 
appears. 

“Now I will show you the burden China has 
to carry in the race,’’says Dr. Peter, as he unties 
the bag. Out he pulls a great beam of heavy 
wood painted red, and the audience reads 
upon it, in big black Chinese ideographs, the 
symbol that means “Plague.” Into the bag 
again, and out comes another, “Smallpox.” 
Another: “Typhoid.” And another and 
another. As each beam is read it is passed 
back through the curtain from Friday to 
Saturday. 

No audience can escape—or forget—the 
meaning of that little drama. But it has 
another act. 

“Would you like to see what China would 
look like, ready for the race, if it, too, threw 
off this burden of disease and death from its 
shoulders?” __ 

And then the black curtains sweep aside 
and there is a Chinese athlete, lithe and strong, 
poised for the race, standing with his feet 
upon, and spurning, the beams that had been 
in the heavy bag upon the other racer’s shoul- 
ders. The tableau never fails to get a roar 
of applause—and after the applause a sudden 
utter silence as the full meaning of the picture 
fills the minds of the spectators. 

Dr. Peter’s message has often been chal- 
lenged. Remember, he does not address the 
coolies of China, but the flower of the nation. 
These men are governors of provinces as big 
as Ohio and as populous as New York, of 
cities comparable to Chicago and Philadelphia; 
the modern successors of the martial Kublai 
Khan and Ghengis Khan; the heirs of the sub- 
tle Confucius and Lao-tze; descendants in 
intellect and learning of the men who invented 
the printing press and gunpowder, the compass 
and the astrolabe. Hence, at one of his meet- 
ings, Dr. Peter came a cropper. He had 
waxed eloquent upon the man-saving power 
of sanitation, when a venerable pundit rose in 
the audience and challenged his argument. 

“Pardon me, Dr. Peter,” he said, in Chinese, 
“but may I interrupt? Your logic is all very 
well for America, with its hundred million 
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people scattered over a great continent, or 
for France, with its seventy millions. But 
China—ssu-pai wan! [Four hundred million!] 
China has too many men already!” 

And Dr. Peter had no answer. But he did 
not rest until he had found the answer, nor 
then until he had got his fourteen cunning 
artificers to make another two hundred pounds 
of weird apparatus to add to his platform 
equipment. And ever afterward he had a 
striking answer to this objection—for this 
objection was made at nearly every city. Be- 
side him on the platform thenceforward have 
stood two tables, seemingly bare, even of a 
cover, but painted, one red, one yellow. Behind 
the red one, which represents Europe, stands 
“Friday”; behind the other, standing for Asia, 
“Saturday.” Another venerable pundit 
rises to make his argument that China 
should not save lives because China already 
has more lives than it needs. 

“But,” objects Dr. Peter, “according to 
your logic, it is not the number of people that 
matters; it is the number per square 17.” [Alz 
is the Chinese mile, one ninth as large as 
ours.| 

“Quite so,”’ assents the Chinese sage. 

“Then how many people per Ji do you 
imagine live in these Western lands? I have 
studied that and know. What country in 
Europe do you choose?”’ 

“England.” 

“Good! Now how many people per square /2 
would you say there are in England?” 

“ Maybe ten; perhaps eleven.” 

“No. I willshow you. Here on these tables 
you see rows of ten slots each. Each table stands 
forasquare/i. You shall see how many people, 
on an average, live upon every square Jz in 
England.” 

Whereupon “Friday”’ pulls a concealed 
lever and up jump forty manikins in four 
rows, like tin soldiers. Extension legs at 
the back of the table tilt it forward so the 
audience can see. 

“Forty per di in England!’ exclaims 
Dr. Peter. “Name another country.” 

“Germany.” 

“How many?” 

“Twenty.” 

“No—thirty-six.” And up pop other rows 
of manikins, thirty-six of them. Here Dr. 
Peter takes the initiative. 

“Let us see Holland.” Additional rows 
stand up. “Fifty-three per Ji in Holland. 
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Belgium—before the war. Seventy-three per 


lt.” 

‘“‘Now let us examine the Asiatic countries. 
Twenty-eight per square /i in Japan. And 
only twenty per square Jz in India. Think of 
it!” 


“So! “but 


So!” exclaims the audience, 
China! How many in China.” 

“Ah!” Dr. Peter says. “I am told you 
do not believe in any census of China except 
the Min-djen-bu. Well, according to the 
Min-djen-bu, China has nine people per 12.” 
Nine lonely manikins appear. 

“Nine!” incredulously from the audience. 
Thenachorus: “Inall China—Yes. But who 
lives in the Desert of Gobi? Who lives in 
Tibet? We mean China Proper.” 

“Very well,” Dr. Peter replies, “The 
eighteen provinces, then. Twenty-three per 
square ii.” The nine manikins disappear 
and twenty-three pop up. The audience is 
dumb. Dr. Peter presses his advantage. 

“Take your most populous province, if you 
like. What is that?” 

“Shan-tung!” the audience shouts as one 
man, their hope renewed, for this province 
is famous the world over for its density of 
population. ; 

“Shan-tung,” echoes Dr. Peter. The row 
of twenty-three little figures drop out of sight 
and up come—— 

“Fifty-nine per Jz,” announces Dr. 
Peter, “against seventy-eight per /z in Bel- 
gium.” Even “Saturday” is grinning now. 
That argument about “too many men in 
China” has been spiked again. 

“Saturday” has seen city after city in 
China taught the gospel of sanitation, but 
though he has been behind the stage pro- 
perties of this medical evangelism and helped 
make the wheels go round, he has never lost 
a particle of his enthusiasm for the work, 
and with his fellow, “Friday,” counts it the 
fun of life to serve the Doctor on his travels. 
“T hope you have slept well?” is his anxious 
query every morning, quickly followed by 
“Friday’s” unweariedly eager, “Breakfast 
is waiting: may you enjoy it!” 

Speaking of “wheels going round’’—another 
piece of symbplism in mechanical disguise is 
this: The black curtains will be opened and 


Dr. Peter will say to his auditors—“specta- 
tors” is a better word, for he gets these people 
by having them “listen with their eyes” 
{a Canadian colleague in China, since he has 
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gone to teach soldiers in England, has proved 
by demonstration that 85 per cent of all knowl- 
edge is gained through the eye and only 15 
per cent. through ear-nose-tongue-finger senses 
combined. And that three tenths of eye- 
received-knowledge is permanently remem- 
bered and only seven tenths lost, whereas 
in hearing only one tenth is remembered. 
Dr. Peter, then, will say to his eye-hearers: 
“That big wheel there, on which are painted 
the words Progress, Freedom, National Health, 
and National Strength, represents China’s 
advance. Now, how shall we make China ad- 
vance, how make that wheel go round? 
Those little figures of men you see in front of 
the great wheel, each with his hands upon a 
crank that bears upon its axle, are the dif- 
erent classes of your people. One man repre- 
sents your public officers, another your learned 
men, a third your merchants, a fourth your 
workmen, and so on. Now I will show you 
how these classes of your people go about 
their tasks to-day.” 

At a signal, “Friday” switches on the cur- 
rent from a bank of storage batteries, and the 
manikins begin to move, every one turning his 
little crank around and ’round. 

“Whate” Dr. Peter exclaims. “All are 
working, but the great wheel does not turn! 
But no wonder. Look at the merchants— 
they are turning one way while the officials 
are turning another. And the learned men 
are not turning in time with either. Nor 
the laborers with any of the rest. How can 
China advance, how can the great wheel 
turn, when the men who should turn it work 
like that?” 

At a signal, “Friday” switches off the 
current. 

“But suppose they worked differently. 
Let us try again.” 

Changing to a second piece of apparatus, 
which seems to be an exact duplicate of the 
first, he repeats the signal. 

Again the manikins begin their turning, but 
this time every one bends in unison with his 
neighbors, every back is straight at once, 
then all are bowed together. And the great 
wheel begins slowly but steadily to revolve. 

“See! The wheel is turning. China ad- 
vances—because all her men are working in 
codperation. That is the secret of ‘National 
Strength.’”’ 

The black curtains draw again together, 


and while “Friday” and “Saturday” bring 
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out new apparatus, Dr. Peter continues his 
address: 

“How, then, shall we get all China working 
togethér to gain National Health—that great 
element of National Strength? Here are a 
heap of stones [they are, in reality, big blocks 
of wood brought out by “Friday” and “Sat- 
urday.’”’| I will let you name these stones of 
codperation for National Health, and as you 
name them, we will build our foundation up. 
As each stone is added, I will place on top of 
the pile the cap-stone of National Health, 
and if the foundation is complete, the cap- 
stone will become luminous and_ shine on 
China. What is the most necessary foun- 
dation?” 

“Money,” some one calls from the audi- 
ence. 

“Good!” cries Dr. Peter, and his men put 
in the centre of the stage the first stone, the 
block so turned that it exposes a painted side 
bearing the symbol which means Money. 

“T will set the cap-stone of Public Health 
upon this stone, and if Public Opinion is 
enough, Public Health will shine on China. 
No, it is still dark. What other stone is 
necessary?” 

“Law.” 

“Yes, Law—the law that regulates life and 
the diseases. Place that under the stone of 
Money. Will Public Health now shine? Still 
dark! What other stone?” 

“Education.” 

“Yes, Education in sanitary things. But 
still no light from Public Health: What 
else?” 

“Public Opinion.” 

“Add Public Opinion. 
shines on China!” 

And sure enough, the cap-stone bursts into 
a brilliant glow—prosaically enough done 
with a 100-candle-power electric bulb inside 
a box with translucent sides, but magically 
convincing in its effect in carrying home the 
symbolism to the spectators’ minds. 

By such devices as these, aided by the 
eagerness of the Chinese themselves to learn 
and by the prestige of the authorities, who are 
always the patrons of his campaigns, Dr. 
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Peter has so greatly impressed upon the people 
the necessity of sanitation that his work has 
become nationally significant. In one city, 
for example, the average number of Chinese 
who applied at the foreign dispensary for 
vaccination jumped from ninety a day before 
his visit to eight hundred a day after he left. 
At each of his meetings during his five-day 
campaigns he addresses several thousand of 
the leading people of the community—the 
officials, the mandarins, the police, the gentry, 
the merchants, and the university students 
and faculty. One day is set apart for lec- 
tures forthe women. And at every campaign, 
from five to thirty thousand people inspect 
the health exhibits which are arranged outside 
the lecture room, and ask questions of the 
squad of carefully coached university students 
who answer all inquiries about infections, 
prevention of disease, care of the sick, 
eradication of flies, mosquitoes, and other 
disease-bearing insects. 

But in the international significance of Dr. 
Peter’s work lies its chief interest for Amer- 
icans. The menace to us of China’s terrible 
infections is a grave danger. And what Mr. 
Franklin K. Lane said about the German 
menace is equally true of this: “If we don’t 
go fight the Germans in Europe, we shall 
have to fight them on American soil.” If we 
don’t go fight China’s plagues in China, we 
shall have to fight them in America. And it 
is a lot less costly in American money and 
American lives to fight them in China—for 
if we educate the Chinese, they will fight them 
for us and not only fight but pay the big bills 
besides. 

Nor is the political effect a negligible con- 
sideration. China has long counted us its 
best friend—because we have not sought ter- 
ritory and because we were generous in the 
return of the Boxer indemnity. If, to these 
reasons for good-will, we add the vast perma- 
nent constructive reform of the physical 
conditions of human life in China, we shall 
earn—and doubtless receive—the lasting 
gratitude of the most populous nation. And 
we shall, at no distant date, in the Orient need 
a friend. 
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Mr. Alfred H. Smith 


Assistant to the Director General of Railroads, in charge of the operation of lines east of the Mississippi, and north of the Ohio, rivers 
a 


HEN Mr. A. H. Smith was 
brought from the lines west 
of Buffalo and made general 
superintendent of the New 
York Central Railroad, the 
traffic condition on the lines east was in bad 
shape. The large De Witt yards were jammed 
full; nothing was moving. Other yards were 
as bad. When his appointment reached him, 
Mr. Smith jumped on his car and started east. 
Some of the Eastern officials were waiting to 
criticize this young Lochinvar. But the first 
thing they knew the De Witt yards began to 
clear up and traffic began to move regularly 
over the lines. The new superintendent was 
out on the road, directing and encouraging the 
men, and getting results. The New Yorkers 
decided that he must be a pretty. good man 
even before they came under his magnetic 
and stimulating influence. j 
That is Mr. Smith’s chief qualification for 
the position as Assistant to the Director 
General of Railroads in charge of operation 


of all the roads east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio—he gets results. He has faced 
many situations similar in character, although 
not in extent, to the present traffic congestion 
in the East; and he has mastered every situa- 
tion that has ever been put up to him. As 
president of the New York Central Lines he 
knows the problems of every man under him, 
for he has at one time or another been in most 
of their positions. He learns fast, and will 
soon know the particular problems of every 
road in the East, if he does not already. His 
ability to organize and inspire men largely 
accounts for his success. His healthy optim- 
ism is contagious. He is‘a remarkably keen 
judge of men. 

In 1908 there was a serious traffic congestion 
on the Boston & Albany. He went up there to 
clean it up. In the Springfield station he 
found an assistant trainmaster who appeared 
to know what he was doing. Mr. Smith 


watched him work for a time, then went up 
to him and asked him what his name was. 

















“Truden.” 

“No, I mean your other name.” 

“James L.” 

“Jimmy, can’t you be superintendent of 
this division and run it right?” 

“| think I can.” 

“Beginning to-morrow morning then you 
are superintendent; you run the job.” 

Mr. Truden is now general superintendent 
of the Boston & Albany. 

“Picking winners,’ is what Mr. Smith 
calls it. 

The ice sometimes goes out of the Hudson 
up the river before it does below and the New 
York Central tracks are flooded. One year 
all four tracks were under water. Mr. Smith 
was one of the first to get there, but he found 
a supervisor on the job getting results. He 
talked with him and found that their views 
as to what should be done were alike; and, 
in his usual way, he left the supervisor to 
handle the situation. He is now a vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Central Lines. 

Mr. Smith himself started as a messenger 
boy in the purchasing department of the Lake 
Shore Railroad in Cleveland. He was a boy 
with a bridge gang at $25 a month when he 
was given a job in the auditor’s office at $40. 
This extra money meant a great deal to him 
for he was helping to support his mother. 
But he looked around at the gray-haired men 
filling some of the highest positions in the 
office, and had the good sense and courage to 
decide that the auditor’s office was not the 
place for him. He resigned and went back 
with the bridge gang. He could write a good 
round hand, and used to make out the reports 
for his uneducated boss. When the bridge 
foreman came around and wanted information 
he was told: “Ask that boy, he knows all 
about it.”” It did not take the foreman long 
to decide that if Smith knew all about it he 
should boss the job. From then on his ad- 
vancement was steady, for he always got 
results. 

He is now fifty-three years old, but he keeps 
in shape for working under full steam by play- 
ing hard. He rides horse-back, rain or shine, 
usually in the evening. If he has to work at 
night, he takes time before or after lunch for 
his daily ride. That, and working on his farm 
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at Chappaqua, thirty-three miles out of New 
York, are his hobbies. He can forget work 
when he leaves it. He will go to French Lick 
for a vacation, change into his riding clothes 
on the train, have a horse waiting for him, and 
go for a fast twelve or fifteen mile ride before 
going to the hotel. After two weeks of that 
he will weigh within two pounds of what he 
did at the start. He has a sound mind ina 
sound body and he takes good care of both. 

When he goes out on the road, the tele- 
grams come into New York like a snow storm. 
His powers of observation are remarkable. 
Sitting on the back platform of his “work”’ 
car, he will be telling stories about his farm 
and apparently thinking of nothing else. 

“Last year I brought over four sows and 
two boars from Scotland——” “Buzz”’ will 
go the bell, and to his secretary: “Ask 
McDonald what those four Ontario & Western 
cars are doing on the tracks opposite Kingston; 
they should not be there.”’ 

“T loaned those boars to the farmers in our 
section and we are going to have a better 
quality of pigs 7 

“Buzz” again—‘Ask Colvin what’s the 
matter with that fourth track of the Rhine- 
cliff station; it isn’t in the shape it should be.” 

And then Mr. Smith resumes telling about 
his pigs, until “buzz’’ again, and the secretary 
takes a message like this: “To Jones: just 
passed second section of No. 18. It had only 
64 cars. Why isn’t it carrying more?” 

Thus the chief gives his staff the benefit of 
his observations and keeps them on their 
toes. But they like it, for they likehim. They 
know that he understands their problems and 
that he is always fair, even to his enemies. 

One of his favorite stories is about a section 
boss who was taken to task by his superin- 
tendent because a pipe culvert had not been 
filled in. The superintendent remembered 
that he had issued a general order that all 
culverts be filled when the pipes were put in. 

“A jineral order, eh,” said Patsey. “If 
orders would have filled that culvert, it would 
have been filled in long ago. It takes a man 
with a shovel to do that.” 

Common sense is one of Mr. Smith’s great- 
est assets. Horse sense his associates call 
it, and spell it “hoss.” 
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Mr. Richard H. Aishton 


Assistant to the Director General of Railroads, in Charge of the Lines West of the Mississippi River * 


T IS more than a coincidence that the 
three men chosen by Director General 
McAdoo to take charge of the operation 
of the railroads of the country all 
started at the bottom and have grown 

up in the railroad business. It means that, as 
a rule, the best railroad operators are not born 
but are made by hard work. It is a field of 
labor where long training is usually necessary 
to success in the higher positions. 

The Chicago & North Western is one of 
the railroads that believes in training its own 
men. It sees to it that the bigger jobs are 
within the horizon of possible attainment for 
the man below. It seldom goes outside its 
own family to get men to fill vacancies among 
its officers. President Richard H. Aishton, 
now in charge of the operation of all the rail- 
roads west of the Mississippi, is a typical 
product of the North Western’s system. He 
started as an axman with an engineering 
corps on the road at eighteen years of age. 
He moved up steadily, though not spectacular- 
ly, until thirty-eight years later, in 1916, he be- 


came president. His first seventeen years were 
spent in the engineering branch. From axman 
he became rodman, levelman, assistant engi- 
neer, superintendent of bridges and buildings 
and then division engineer. At thirty-five he 
was made a division superintendent. From 
then on his advance was more rapid as his 
success as an operating man became demon- 
strated. His reputation as a railroad operator 
is now one of the best in the country. 

Mr. Aishton has a capacity for hard work. 
He is an out-door man of good physique and 
takes care of his health. His reserve power 
at nearly fifty-eight years of age is striking. 
The fact that he was born in Evanston, III, 
was educated in the public schools there, and 
now lives there is illustrative of his character. 
Stability and efficiency are his outstanding 
characteristics. He is not slow in deciding 
questions, but gives careful consideration to 
all matters. His fairness to those under him 
brings loyal support. He knows most of the 
men on the North Western and they know 
him. 
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Mr. Charles H. Markham 


Assistant to the Director General of Railroads, in Charge of the Lines East of the Mississippi and South of the Ohio River 


HENEVER Southern Pa- 

cific officials go to Fresno, 

California, some one is very 

likely to ask them for late 

news of “Charlie” Mark- 
ham. It is twenty years now since Mr. 
Markham had charge of the freight and 
passenger business there, but pleasant memo- 
ries of the man and his ways still linger in the 
minds of all who knew him. 

Born in Tennessee, of poor parents, Mr. 
Markham went West after receiving a public 
school education. He started work at Deming, 
N. M., on the Santa Fe Railroad as a section 
hand. He made friends from the first. Soon 
he became assistant to the Southern Pacific 
agent at Deming. Six years later, he was 
agent at Lordsburg, N. M., and later at Ben- 
son, Ariz., and Reno, Nev. In 1891, ten 
years after he started with the section gang, 
he was made agent at Fresno, in charge of 
both freight and passenger business. 

Mr. Markham made it a point to know all 
the shippers. He would go out and meet them 
at their own places of business, and make 
their problems his problems. The people had 


reason to like the agent. They say that he 
could get more things done for them by 
the railroad than any other man. That was 
because he knew how to present things to the 
officials as well as to the shippers. 

After six years at Fresno, Mr. Markham 
was made general freight and passenger agent 
of the Southern Pacific lines in Oregon. In 
1901, after a second ten years in the service, 
he was promoted to vice president in charge 
of the lines in Texas. Here he got his first 
experience as a railroad manager. Before 
that he had been a railroad salesman. He 
here demonstrated his ability as an operating 
man. In 1911, the Harriman interests were 
looking for a man trained in their methods of 
railroad management to take the presidency 
of the Illinois Central, so they got him back. 

On the Illinois Central, Mr. Markham in- 
herited conditions that brought on one of the 
most disastrous railroad strikes in history 
In that situation his fighting qualities were 
as well demonstrated as his ability to compose 
difficulties had often been before. In the 
face of adverse conditions his administration 
of the Illinois Central has been successful. 
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Gen. Charles B. Wheeler 


Newly Appointed Chief of Ordnance, Succeeding General Crozier 


ENERAL CHARLES BREW- 

STER WHEELER, the new 

Chief of Ordnance, when in West 

Point specialized in the artillery. 

In a competitive test he won a 

first heutenancy and was sent to the proving 
grounds at Sandy Hook. 

Lieutenant Wheeler studied the acceleration 
of free recoil of guns, a fundamental ordnance 
problem, and as a result he was placed in the 
ordnance division in Washington, where he 
assisted Crozier in working out improvements 
in gun carriages which are used against the 
Germans to-day. Next, he designed guns, 
projectiles, and fuses; then was sent to com- 
mand the important government depot at 
Manila. Then he was assigned to command 
the Watertown (Mass.) arsenal, where ord- 
nance is made. He not only commanded; 
he went into the shops and helped the men 
work out their fine problems. He made the 
officers assigned to the arsenal serve an ap- 
prenticeship in the shops until they had 
learned from practical experience the problems 
with which they had to deal. The system he 


installed there was all ready to be expanded 
to a war footing. 

General Wheeler has made a special study of 
foreign systems and has visited the arsenals 
and gun-making plants of other countries, 
including the famous Krupp works at Essen, 
where the guns of the enemy are made. 

His character is perhaps best illustrated by 
this story: Once, when he was at the Sandy 
Hook proving grounds, experts declared a cer- 
tain ammunition dangerous to load and fire. 
Nevertheless, orders came from Washington to 
fire a little of it for experiment. Orders were 
given to load a shell when Wheeler stopped it. 

“T won’t let any man under me do anything 
I would not do myself,” he said. “So if 
anybody loads that stuff, J’// do it.” 

So in spite of protests he began to ram the 
dangerous stuff down into a shell when sud- 
denly there was an explosion and a piece of 
shell caught him under the chin, tearing a 
hole into his mouth and shattering teeth 
and bone. 

By such leadership as this General Wheeler 
has endeared himself to the Army. 
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Mr. Walker D. Hines 


Assistant Director General of Railroads in Charge of Legal Matters 


NE day in 1910, Mr. Walker D. 

Hines boarded the Congressional 

Limited at Washington and told 

his secretary that he would 

dictate most of the way to New 

York. As chairman of the Railway Advisory 

Committee he had been in Washington follow- 

ing, for several months, the deliberations before 

committees and in Congress incident to the 
revising of the Interstate Commerce Law. 

Mr. Hines began dictating soon after the 
train started. He outlined in detail all the 
events that led up to the changes made in the 
law, all the points taken into consideration in 
connection with the changes, all the questions 
that came up in the deliberations and the way in 
which they were all answered. Fifteen minutes 
before the train reached New York he finished 
—like a Wellington with a perfect plan of 
operation—in time to get his things to- 
gether to leave the train. 

“T will not be able to read this over,” he 
said to his secretary. “I want you to write it 
pe and get it to the printer as soon as pos- 
sible.” 


The next morning that report, comprising 
about fifty pages of printed matter, went to 
every railroad president in the country. Every 
detail of importance in connection with the 
changes made in the Interstate Commerce Law 
was covered, and its significance clearly indi- 
cated. For nearly five hours he had been re- 
producing from his perfectly ordered mind, in 
logical and complete form, this sequence of 
events of first importance to railroad executives. 
It needed no revision, for it was in correct form 
in his mind, and he was able to visualize it as 
a whole. 

Thus can the brain of the man chosen by 
Secretary McAdoo to become Assistant to 
the Director General of Railroads be made to 
serve its master. The better you know this 
slight-built man with the large head and 
square jaw, the more he impresses you as 
having trained his mind from earliest years to 
serve his purpose completely. He says he has 
always tried to train himself to save motion, 
but that he never succeeded to his satisfaction. 
One wonders what the result would be if he 
did succeed. He can probably work with as 
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complete concentration and think in as 
straight a line as any man living. His vast 


store of railroad and other knowledge is 
completely classified in his master brain. 
Nothing, in fact, goes into his head that is not 
properly indexed, and he always knows just 
where to go in his mind for anything he wants. 
No time is lost trailing up side lanes and back 
again; he thinks along a straight road. He 
knows, after the first few words, what you 
are going to say, and usually how you are 
going to say it. Before you have finished, he 
has considered it in relation to his other 
knowledge, and even if it is an entirely new 
subject to him, he shows immediate mastery 
of it. In conference, he naturally assumes 
leadership because of his ability to grasp a 
subject more quickly than others and to put 
it into the clearest terms possible. 

At the age of nineteen, then a stenographer 
in Louisville, he reported a murder trial—one 
of the most difficult cases for a court steno- 
grapher. He was secretary to the chief 
attorney of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, and was studying law. As soon as he 
could he went to the University of Virginia, 
where he completed the law course in less 
than the scheduled time, nearly breaking his 
health doing it. Then he went back to the 
L. & N. as an assistant attorney, and in eight 
years, at the age of thirty-one, he was first 
vice-president and chief attorney of that road. 
When Mr. Victor Morawetz wished to be 
relieved of his duties as general counsel for 
the Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
in 1906, he got Mr. Hines to come to New 
York and take the job. He had found on his 
trips to Washington that this Kentucky 
lawyer knew more about the Interstate Com- 
merce Law than any one else he knew. Since 
then Mr. Hines has become chairman of the 
executive committee of the Santa Fe, and for 
nearly two years past he has been chairman 
of the board of directors. With this latter 
change he gave up his legal practice and has 
been moving more and more into the field of 
railway management. He is only forty-eight 
years old. 

Mr. Hines has appeared in the most im- 
portant railroad cases tried before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the past ten 
years. He has won cases that other lawyers 
have been unwilling to attempt. In the 
Minnesota and North Carolina rate case of 
1908, which involved the question of whether 
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the roads were bringing suit against a state, 
he convinced the court that its decision in a 
former case—generally conceded to be an 
exact parallel—although the proper decision, 
had been based on the wrong grounds. He 
brought out clearly a distinction between the 
two cases. His brief in that case is considered 
by legal authorities as one of the finest ever 
written. In the case of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against E. H. Harriman, 
Otto H. Kahn and other Union Pacific di- 
rectors for refusal to answer certain questions 
about the Chicago & Alton Railway, many 
prominent lawyers appeared for the defendants, 
but the assistant district attorney who helped 
prepare the case for the Government gave the 
full credit for the decision of the Supreme 
Court in favor of the individuals to Mr. 
Hines. His success before the higher courts 
is credited by Mr. Victor Morawetz to his 
“honesty of mind” and ability of clear expres- 
sion. “He never evades a point, but meets it 
fairly.” Of equal importance to knowing a 
subject completely, in Mr. Hines’s opinion, is 
ability to express it clearly. Those two 
points he impresses on all who work under 
him. He recognizes few excuses for failure in 
the former, and lack of the latter grates on 
his mind like a discord to an artist. 

Because Mr. Hines is complete master of 
his mind and never becomes excited or dis- 
turbed, he was able at one time to be finishing 
up the Express rate case, where he had to 
keep five sets of figures and conditions clearly 
in mind; to be helping in the New Haven 
dissolution negotiations with the Government; 
to be preparing the Anthracite Railroad case; 
to be busy as chairman of the Railway Ad- 
visory Committee, and to be performing his 
duties as chairman of the board of directors 
of the Santa Fe. He says he does not work 
at night, but once confessed that he did think 
things over while shaving in the morning. 
He impresses you, however, as one whose 
brain is always working, except when he 
sleeps. He can sleep no matter what the 
pressure on him, for he is complete master of 
both his brain and body. Those who have 
worked with him say they have seen him, 
prior to a vacation for instance, drive his 
mind to do in half a day work that would 
ordinarily take him a week. One of his time- 
saving rules is to take up one thing at a time 
and finish it before he puts it down. He 
never spares himself when he has work to do 
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but deliberately refuses to think of his physical 
well-being when important matters are in his 
hands. He has never learned to play; the 
theatre being about his only diversion. He is 
devoted to his wife and daughter, but outside 
of his family his thoughts are largely concen- 
trated on his work. His square jaw means he 
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never gives up. He has a quiet optimism 
which finds solutions others can never see. 
Because his knowledge of general railroad 
problems is more complete and far more 
available than that of any other living man, 
he is considered by railroad men generally as 
the ideal assistant for Mr. McAdoo in his job. 


WILLIAM G. McADOO 


Builder of the Hudson Tubes—Secretary of the Treasury—Director of the Liberty 
Loan Campaigns—Member of the Federal Reserve Board—Director 
General of American Railroads 


A Pen Portrait 


BY 


THEODORE H. PRICE 


HE Editors of the WoriLp’s Work 
have asked me to send them a pen 
picture of William G. McAdoo as 
I see him. | am glad to do this 
and mention the fact that the 

opportunity comes to me unsought only be- 
cause I wrote and published another sketch of 
the same subject in the Outlook of October 
17, 1917, and would not have either the 
public or Mr. McAdoo think that I am an 
overzealous biographer of one whom I greatly 
admire. 

It is natural that the American people 
should be interested in the man who has 
been selected to manage their railroad system. 
Their comfort, their prosperity, their military 
efficiency and, in fact, their very existence, 
have become so dependent upon the main- 
tenance of: transportation and communi- 
cation that the Director General of the Rail- 
roads of the United States becomes by virtue 
of his office a veritable deus ex machina to 
whom both omnipotence and omniscience will 
be attributed and of whom wonders will be 
expected. 

The acceptance of the job required great 
courage, and still greater courage will be needed 
to administer it. The other day the New 
York Evening Post printed a description of 
Sargent’s portrait of President Wilson, re- 
cently on exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum. It says that “If the picture were 


an abstract study rather than a personal 
portrait it would be called ‘Concentration’.”’ 
A similar study of William G. McAdoo would 
probably be called “Courage,” for it is that 
quality which has given him a quiet but 
constantly increasing distinction through- 
out life. 

He was born near Marietta, Georgia, Octo- 
ber 31, 1863, just as the Civil War was draw- 
ing to a close. His parents were Southern 
gentlefolk. His father was a lawyer who had 
served as a lieutenant of volunteers in the 
Mexican War, but did not think himself too 
old to fight for the Confederacy. His mother 
was Mary Faith Floyd, and a gentleman who 
knew her says that she was a woman of extra- 
ordinary force and ability. After the Civil 
War the McAdoo family found themselves 
financially stranded at Milledgeville, Georgia. 
There they struggled for a time and finally 
decided to move to Knoxville, Tennessee, 
where the father took a position as Professor 
of English and History in the University of 
Tennessee that he might give his children an 
education. Young McAdoo became a stu- 
dent at the University, but left in his junior 
year to become Deputy Clerk in the United 
States Circuit Court so that he could study 
law. He was admitted to the Bar when he 
was twenty-one and soon became counsel for 
a railway company. 

The transportation business fascinated him 
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and it was not long until he thought he saw 
an opportunity for doing some constructive 
work in consolidating the street-car lines of 
Knoxville. He undertook it and became 
president of the consolidated company. About 
this time the electrical trolley was invented. 
In order to apply it the financial reorgani- 
zation of the Knoxville street-car line was 
necessary, and young McAdoo went to New 
York to obtain the necessary capital. 

The metropolis attracted him and he stayed 
there. His career since has already been 
described many times. Creative work ap- 
pealed to him. He was. continually looking 
for it, and found what he thought was a great 
opportunity in an abandoned tunnel that 
had been run a few hundred feet under the 
Hudson River in an effort to connect Man- 
hattan Island with New Jersey. 


THE “‘McADOO TUNNELS” 


It made no difference to him that it had been 
a failure. He took hold of it, raised $70,000,000 
to complete it, and by 1908 had built four 
“tubes” connecting “uptown” and “down- 
town” New York with the railways whose 
termini were in New Jersey and whose only 
access to New York previously had been by 
ferry. These tubes are still called the “ Mc- 
Adoo Tunnels.” From the first their manage- 
ment has been distinguished by efficiency 
and courtesy. In opening them their builder 
declared that “the public be pleased” must 
be the motto of the entire operating force, 
and this phrase expresses the spirit by which 
the officers and employees are animated to- 
day, and in which the man who coined it has 
spent himself in the service of the nation 
ever since he became Secretary of the Treas- 
ury In 1913. 

No one knows exactly why President Wil- 
son selected him for the post. As President 
of the Southern Society of New York, McAdoo 
had come in contact with the Governor of 
New Jersey, and it is probable that their 
friendship grew out of a community of poli- 
tical idealism that has since become almost 
telepathic. They had both fought hard for 
their enthusiasms. In the fight for academic 
democracy at Princeton Mr. Wilson was 
thought to have been worsted, and though 
the builder of the McAdoo Tunnels was 
recognized as a municipal benefactor his 
personal fortunes had not been improved, 
for he was and is a comparatively poor man. 


banking business. 


The World’s Work 


When Mr. Wilson made him a member of 
the Cabinet the appointment was much 
criticized, especially in Wall Street where 
people had made up their minds that a Demo- 
cratic administration meant adversity and 
that McAdoo as financial minister of the 
Government would be its prophet. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE LAW 


Those who can recall the summer of 1913 
will remember the psychological depression 
that spread from the New York Stock Ex- 
change over the country. The revision of 
the tariff was to ruin us, and the creation of 
the Federal Reserve System would complete 
the demolition by driving capital out of the 
Wilson was a college pro- 
fessor, McAdoo had never been a banker, 
and, between the two, business was to be 
destroyed. 

It was then that the constructive courage 
of the Secretary of the Treasury commenced 
to manifest itself. He began doing things, 
and he has been doing them ever since. The 
tariff was revised. The Federal Reserve 
Law was passed. The Federal Reserve Banks 
were organized. And then the Great War 
broke out, and he kept on doing things. By 
his promptitude of action and capacity for 
leadership a money panic was averted. The 
Federal Reserve Banks were not in operation, 
but an immense amount of emergency cur- - 
rency was issued almost over night. It is 
said that one of the old employees in the 
Treasury Department nearly died of heart 
failure when he saw things moving with such 
unaccustomed swiftness. 


FOREIGN CREDICT PROTECTED 


The derangement of the foreign exchange 
market was swiftly corrected. The gold 
pool was formed to protect our credit abroad. 
Arrangements were made to finance the 
cotton crop and facilitate the movement of 
grain. The Federal War Risk Bureau was 
formed to provide marine insurance at reason- 
able rates. The Farm Loan Bill was passed 
and the Farm Loan Banks were formed, and 
then Mr. McAdoo went to South America 
to promote the economic alliance between the 
A. B. C. powers of that continent and the 
United States, through which it was hoped 
that a solution of the Mexican problem would 
be found. ; 

When he came back he was the first to 
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realize America’s need of a mercantile marine 
and he went to work to provide it. Out of 
the bill that was introduced at his instance, 
then known as the McAdoo Shipping Bill, 
the measure that provides for our present 
Shipping Board and Government-owned mer- 
chant fleet was evolved. 


THE LIBERTY LOANS 


About this time, or shortly after we de- 
clared war against Germany, McAdoo got 
into action again. Two Liberty Loan bills 
and numberless appropriation bills were pre- 
pared under his direction, and were promptly 
passed. Two bond-selling campaigns were 
_ successfully conducted under his leadership. 
People were aghast when he made the first 
bond issue two billions, but he sold it. Then 
he sold nearly five billions more and the 
country has ceased to wonder, for he has 
taught us to think in billions and brought us 
to a consciousness of our financial power. He 
has been given enormous discretion and has 
been burdened with enormous responsibilities. 
Incidentally, he has supplied the Allies with 
nearly five billion dollars; has reorganized 
the Treasury Department for the war; has 
appointed committees to construe a very 
confusing revenue bill; has conceived and 
made effective a plan for insuring the lives of 
American soldiers that will end the pension 
abuse, and up to the 28th of December, 1917, 
had done and was doing so many other things 
that it seemed impossible that he could 
take on any additional responsibilities . 


PUBLIC OPINION REVERSED 


By this time public opinion in regard to 
him had completely changed. He had come 
to be known as the dynamo of the admin- 
istration. His tact in dealing with men; 
his disregard of prejudice and his wisdom in 
the selection of coadjutors and subordinates; 
his willingness to trust them and put respon- 
sibility upon them once they were selected, 
made it almost inevitable that he should 
be chosen as the one man who could resolve 
the chaos of the railways into comparative 
order. 
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It was my privilege to be with him just 
after the President had asked him to take 
the job and while he was still considering 
whether he ought to accept it. He said 
“Tam not afraid of the work. The Treasury 
Department is pretty well organized and the 
men who are there can do their work, but the 
administration of the railways is a material 
problem exclusively. There is but little room 
for idealism in it.” 


IDEALISM AND MATERIALISM 


I differed with him and said so, for I believe 
that materialism and idealism run along lines 
that converge sooner than most of us realize, 
but it seemed to me that in this remark the 
man revealed the secret of his power. 

He has been working for the ideal rather 
than the material. He has been thinking 
objectively of humanity and society rather 
than subjectively of himself. The “public 
be pleased”’ was his motto and he lived up to it. 
He is still living up to it and it is for this 
reason that | believe the public will be pleased 
with his administration of the railways. It 
is a tremendously difficult task that he has 
assumed. No doubt there will be many to 
drop a monkey wrench in the machinery and 
say they couldn’t help it. Sabotage is not 
entirely confined to those who get their pay 
in envelopes. The American people are not, 
however, slow to understand the man who is 
working for them rather than for himself. In 
William Gibbs McAdoo they have such a 
man, and with their support he is sure to win. 
In the inherent mental facility of most edu- 
cated men there is not much difference, but 
their success depends upon their possession 
of courage, which implies honesty; of sym- 
pathy, which implies tact; and of idealism, 
which implies imagination and a willingress 
to spend one’s self that a vision of the future 
may be made a reality of the present. 

If | were a Sargent and could paint a por- 
trait of the Director General of the American 
Railways | would try to inform it by a sugges- 
tion of these qualities, and then, and not till 
then, would [| feel that I had done my, 
subject justice. 














N THE present crisis in freight conges- 
tion it may well be that the motor truck 


will save the day for us. There were 

approximately 435,000 registered motor 

trucks in the United States in 1917. Can 
they be so utilized that we shall be able to 
proceed with our war activities? 

That is the problem that the Government 
and the men of the motor-truck industry are 
tackling. The Highways Transport Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense is 
already breaking its teeth upon it. In early 
January a convention of motor-truck manu- 
facturers was held in New York City, attended 
by about 125 representatives of seventy of the 
leading motor-truck concerns of the country 
and by representatives of the United States 
Government. The purposes of this gather- 
ing were: 

(1) Service to the Government, coéperating 
with its motor-truck programme; 

(2) Service to the Government in assisting 
to relieve the railroad congestion by the use 
of motor trucks; and 

(3) Service to the motor-truck industry so 
that manufacturers may better understand 
the demands to be made upon them and be 
better prepared to meet them. 

We already have a beautiful example of 
what the Government in coéperation with the 
men of the motor-truck industry can accom- 
plish. A few score of their engineers and 
hundreds of their draftsmen burned their 
energies, a few months ago, at the Govern- 
ment’s request, in the planning and construc- 
tion of the Liberty Truck. The result of that 
coéperation is that American forces are already 
using this perfected truck and a score of fac- 
tories are turning them out in great numbers. 
It is safe to presume, therefore, that a working 
plan will soon be devised by which the motor 
truck will supplement the overburdened rail- 
roads. 

The estimated amount of goods hauled by 
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the 435,000 motor trucks in the United States 
in 1917 Was 1,200,000,000 tons. That figure 
is probably not accurate; at best it can only 
be a rough approximation. Exaggerated 
though it may be, however, it represents 
only a comparatively haphazard utilization 
of the haulage facilities that we have at our 
disposal or can create to supplement the rail- 
roads. Motor-truck production in the United 
States has increased twenty fold in the last 
eight years: in 1910, the number of trucks 
produced was 9,500; last year, 190,000 were 
turned out of the factories, and the manufac- 
turers estimate an increased production in 1918 
of more than 60 per cent. A few weeks before 
Mr. McAdoo assumed control of the railroads, 
the Railways War Board at Washington, 
which was then in charge of the railroad situa- 
tion and which was composed of five members 
nominated by the railroads themselves, rec- 
ognized the part that these trucks can play 
in relieving the present freight congestion 
when it urged the railroads of the country to 
place upon the highways and the inland water- 
ways as much of the short-haul traffic as was 
feasible. The War Department has organized 
a motor-transport service, with an officer in 
charge at Washington, Buffalo, and Detroit, 
and it has a carefully worked out plan to 
deliver the 30,000 Army trucks ordered a few 
months ago from the factories to Atlantic 
seaboard by their own motive power over 
about 2,000 miles of highways, some of which 
will have to be built and 50 per cent. of which 
will have to be repaired. The practicability 
of this plan was demonstrated last December, 
when a fleet of thirty Army trucks was driven 
from Detroit to Baltimore. Trucks have 
been driven over a similar highway from 
factories in Buffalo, N. Y., to seaboard. On 
a basis of one freight car being necessary for 
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Codperating to Add to Our Wartime 
alent of Thousands of Railroad Cars 


the delivery of two trucks, this plan alone 
will release 15,000 cars that are so sorely needed 
in the present emergency, not to mention 
the vast number of cars that would be required 
to transport automotive equipment that these 
trucks themselves can carry. 

Indeed, there have been any number of 
demonstrations of the adaptability of the 
motor truck for hauling freight over long 
distances. A tire company in Akron, Ohio, 
maintains a regular motor-truck service for 
the delivery of its supplies between Akron and 
Boston, a round-trip haul, with the trucks 
carrying full loads both ways, of approxi- 
mately 1,560 miles. Four trucks are used for 
this purpose. The route swings down from 
Akron to Pittsburgh, over the Lincoln High- 
way to Philadelphia and New York, and thence 
over the Boston Post Road by way of New 
Haven and Hartford, Conn., and Springfield 
and Worcester, Mass., to Boston. There are 
sleeping compartments on each truck, each 
carrying a two-man crew, one sleeping while 
the other drives. Stops are made only for 
meals and fuel and oil, or for necessary repairs. 
Shipments are made from Akron to Boston 
in from three to four days. What these 
would require at the present time is incal- 
culable; when railroad conditions were normal, 
shipments were handled in from four to five 
days by railroad express and in ten days by 
freight. 

A chain of drug stores extending from 
Waterbury, Conn., to Reading, Pa., and south 
as far as Washington is supplied from its 
headquarters in New York by four and 
five ton trucks, all of which have paid 
for themselves and their contingent equip- 
ment in one year by the lessened expense 
of distribution. The round trip of approx- 
imately 225 miles between New York and 
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Philadelphia is made in two days, and similar 
long-distance trips are made to cities in New 
Jersey, upper New York, and Connecticut. 


THE NEW YORK~PHILADELPHIA MOTOR EXPRESS 


There is in operation at present a motor- 
truck express service between New York and 
Philadelphia which makes the one-way trip 
of about 104 miles in ten hours. Recently, 
because of the rail congestion, similar freight 
shipments have taken from seven to ten days. 
The trucks—five-ton machines—are used prin- 
cipally in hauling manufactured goods and 
raw products, and one of them is equipped 
with a special refrigerator body that will 
enable it to transport perishable goods the 
year round. They travel by night, starting 
from their Philadelphia depots between eight 
and ten o'clock in the evening on a no-stop 
run to New Brunswick, N. J., where the drivers 
delay long enough to eat their “midnight 
lunch,” and arriving in New York between 
six and seven o’clock the following morning. 
Some idea of the value of such a service in 
relieving the congestion of the railroads may 
be had from the fact that in one week, recently, 
400,000 pounds of finished leather destined for 
European shipment was carried from Phil- 
adelphia to New York. During the recent 
sugar shortage in New York City, 100,000 
pounds of sugar was hauled over from Phil- 
adelphia, and 100,000 pounds of ammunition 
was rushed through in order to meet the sailing 
date of one of the trans-Atlantic munition 
ships—deliveries which would have been irm- 
possible by freight. The trucks are also 
used in irregular haulage between Philadelphia 
and cities in nine different states, the longest 
haul being that to Boston, of about 340 miles. 

Similarly, there was recently organized in 
Detroit a daily motor-truck freight service 
between that city and Toledo, a run of about 
sixty miles. There are perhaps two dozen or 
more motor-trucking companies in New York 
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SHORT-SIGHTED AND CONFLICTING LEGISLATION VS. THE MOTOR TRUCK 


Before we shall be able to utilize our motor-truck facilities to full advantage in relieving the present freight con- 
gestion, we shall have to do several things, one of the most important of which is to enact legislation throughout the 
country of a somewhat uniform nature. Rules and regulations concerning motor-truck traffic vary in the different 
states to such an extent that if strictly enforced they would in some cases make it impossible for motor trucks to oper- 
ate. In Ohio, in 1916, for example, the drivers of trucks used in a codperativedelivery of milk through seven or eight 
towns were compelled to stop off at one town on the route'each morning, be arrested, fined, and then allowed to pro- 
ceed. This is one of the results of allowing. the cities and townships to formulate their own traffic laws, A law that 
went into effect in New Jersey on January 1, 1918, if enforced, would prohibit the operation of from 60 to 70 per cent. 


of trucks manufactured in the United States, over the highways of that state 


with regular routes extending over a radius 
of twenty miles to cities in Long Island, New 
Jersey, and the northern suburbs of New 
York, and numerous motor-truck moving 
vans that haul as far as Boston and Wash- 
ington. And so on. 


THE MOTOR TRUCK IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Postmaster-General Burleson has long been 
a believer in the motor truck as a medium 
for the short haul. On June 30, 1917, accord- 
ing to his report made public last December, 
there were 774 motor-vehicle routes in opera- 
tion for the transmission and delivery of mail, of 
a total length of 41,762: miles, an average 
length per route of fifty-four miles. The 
annual cost to the Government of the motor 
vehicles used over these routes was $1,382,744. 
Had the routes been served by horse-drawn 
vehicles, the cost, according to the Postmaster- 
General, would have been $1,703,000; the 
annual saving to the Government, therefore, 
was $320,256. 

In a short while, between 3,000 and 4,000 
miles of motor-truck parcels-post routes will 
be in operation in various sections of the 
country. One chain of these routes will 
extend from Portland, Me., to New Orleans. 
Another will cover a large stretch of territory 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and West Virginia. 
On the Pacific Coast routes will be established 
between San Francisco and Sacramento by 
way of Stockton and Fruitdale, a distance of 
125 miles, and between Redlands and Los 
Angeles, by way of Ontario and Pomona, a 


route of 76 miles. Mr. Burleson recently 
called for bids for inter-city motor-truck ser- 
vice between New York and Philadelphia, 
New York and Hartford, Conn., and between 
Detroit and Toledo. A further extension of 
the use of Government-owned motor trucks for 
the parcels-post service of the rural districts 
will be made when a bill that is now pending 
in Congress becomes a law. The Post Office 
Department believes that the operation of 
these routes will aid materially in the distri- 
bution and in lowering the cost of food pro- 
ducts. Much of the hauling of mail in the 
big cities is done by contract with private 
trucking concerns. During the last few years, 
however, the Postmaster-General, by per- 
mission of Congress, has been using Govern- 
ment-owned vehicles. In early January of the 
present year the Post Office Department was 
using its own trucks in eighteen of the large 
cities of the country, New York being one of 
the latest to be included. 


ECONOMY IN COOPERATIVE DELIVERY 


The removal of a million and a half men from 
industry for service in the Army and Navy 
has been responsible for a vast extension of 
codperative delivery systems throughout the 
farming sections of the West and in the 
smaller, and some of the larger, cities through- 
out the country. Here, again, the motor 
truck is used almost exclusively. Up to a 
recent time there were codperative delivery 
systems in forty-seven cities of twenty states 
of the Union. One package delivery com- 
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pany in Boston handles between 7,500 and 
10,000 packages a day, using about forty motor 
trucks for this purpose. Two large depart- 
ment stores in New York—Lord & Taylor 
and James McCreery & Company—pool their 
deliveries in a separate delivery concern. 
The importance of codperative deliveries in 
these days of war economy may be seen 
in the experience of Ottawa, in Kansas, a town 
of 7,700 population, which recently reduced 
the number of delivery trucks used by the 
merchants of the town from 34 to 9, and 
‘effected savings of from 25 to 70 per cent. of 
their former delivery expenses. In another 
city, of 12,000 population, the number of 
trucks was reduced from 20 to 14. One grocer 
in a town of 4,000 population has in this way 
effected a saving of 50 per cent., cutting his 
yearly delivery expense from $1,638 to $806. 

On the subject of economy and food pro- 
duction and conservation, so necessary at this 
time, the dyed-in-the-wool motor truck enthu- 
siast can produce statistics in favor of the 
motor-driven machine that are fairly over- 
whelming. For example, according to Mr. 
H. W. Perry, secretary of the Commercial 
Vehicle Committee of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce: 


It has been determined by the United States 
Department of Agriculture that five acres of land 
are required to maintain a horse. Now this land 
ought to raise 75 bushels of wheat, worth, at $2.20 
a bushel, $165; or say 250 bushels of potatoes, 
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worth—well, any farmer knows what five acres of 
good land are worth. 

But a motor truck does the work, not of one 
horse, but of at least three horse-drawn vehicles, 
or say six horses. By using a motor truck, there- 
fore, the farmer can devote thirty acres of good, 
tillable land to the profitable production of human 
food. In wheat, this would represent nearly 
$1,000 a year. The labor involved in raising the 
wheat would be no greater than in raising oats or 
corn for horse feed, and the horse would eat the 
oats while the wheat could be sold. 

There are in the country at least 1,650,000 farms 
of 160 acres or more in size, every one of which 
could make good use of one or more trucks. These 
trucks would do the work of probably 10,000,000 
horses, and this would release 50,000,000 acres of 
arable land. As only three acres are required to 
support a human being, these would feed nearly 
17,000,000 people. What a tremendous help that 
would be in the present threatened food crisis! 


Mr. Perry figures that the horse works, on 
an average, only three hours a day on the 
farm. On the other hand, one man can drive 
and take care of a motor truck and do as much 
work with it as three men driving teams—a 
saving, among other things, of the hire of two 
men, which is of some consequence in these 
days of high wages a: 1 scarcity of farm labor. 

In the hauling of small shipments by motor 
truck, the eliminatior: of the cartage expense 
usually involved at both ends of the railroad 
is another consideration which makes for 
economy in the motor-truck method of trans- 












“BRIDGES OF STRAW” 


The Federal Government defrays 50 per cent. of the cost of building highways, the states contribute the rest, and 
then the states delegate the building of the roads to their various counties. This method of passing the responsibility 
lor the building of roads has resulted in an unfortunate lack of coérdination of the highway systems throughout the 
country. But there enters another absurdity into our present practice: the building of bridges, which certainly area 
part of a highway, is often determined by townships. The result is that, because a township either is not rich enough or 
is disinclined to go to great expense, bridges connecting important roads are in many instances not strong enough to 
bear the weight of a load that is allowed on the highways they connect 
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THE AKRON-TO-BOSTON EXPRESS 
The trucks travel by day and night, stopping only for meals for the drivers and for fuel, oil, and necessary repairs, 


and making the one-way haul of more than 750 miles in from three to four days. 


There are sleeping compartments on 


each truck, and two drivers, one man driving while the other sleeps 


portation. Then, too, there is the lessened 
danger of damage by handling: three or four 
handlings are often involved in shipping by 
freight, whereas only one handling is neces- 
sary in transportation by motor truck. 


We therefore have at our hand a convenient 
and economical medium for relieving the rail- 
roads of their present burden. We have the 
vehicles and can turn out still greater num- 
bers of them; the recent standardization of 
types of trucks used by the Government is 
already showing its effect throughout the 
industry in the tendency to standardize the 
kinds of trucks used for commercial purposes 
and in the increased speed and facilities of 
production. Despite recent beliefs to the 
contrary, also, we have more than sufficient 
gasolene to run them. Mr. H. L. Horning, 
of the Automotive Section of the War Indus- 
tries Board, at the convention of truck manu- 
facturers in January, said that because of the 
recent development of “cracking” processes, 
by which the constitution of heavy oils is 


broken down, there is now an_ over- 
production of gasolene in this country of a 
million gallons a day. In the meantime, 
devices for burning kerosene have been per- 
fected and resources developed; so_ that, 
according to Mr. Horning, we shall probably 
not again face a shortage of gasolene. 

Before we can obtain the maximum, or 
even the near-maximum, effectiveness of 
which the motor truck is capable in the trans- 
portation of freight, however, we have a long 
road to travel. 

Obviously we must have the highways, of 
proper durability and strength, over which 
the trucks are to operate. The latest figures on 
road construction in the United States showed 
that although 324,798 miles of improved roads 
were included in the total mileage of 1,439,207 
miles of roads in thirty-three states of the 
Union, only 1,000 miles of highway were 
capable of withstanding heavy motor truck 
traffic. 

The present system of the Federal Govern- 
ment defraying half the expense of road-build- 











FREIGHT IN TEN HOURS FROM PHILADELPHIA TO NEW YORK 


A motor-truck express for which the freight congestion holds no terrors. 


The trucks make the trip to New York by 


night, and are also used in irregular haulage between Philadelphia and cities in nine different states, the longest haul being 


that to Boston—about 340 miles 
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IN THE PARCEL POST SERVICE 
In the near future between 3,000 and 4,000 miles of motor-truck parcel post routes will be in operation in the United States 


ing in the various states, and of the state legis- 
latures subsequently delegating the actual 
construction of the roads to counties and 
townships has resulted in a lack of codrdination 
of the highway systems throughout the 
country. The thing to do, according to Mr. 
George C. Diehl, chairman of the Good Roads 
Committee of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, is to abolish the authority of the town- 
ship over road-building and to classify the 
roads of the future 


although the states and the Federal Govern- 
ment pay for the construction of roadways, 
the burden of building bridges in many in- 
stances is placed upon the townships, which 
oftentimes either have not the money or are 
disinclined to build bridges strong enough to 
accommodate the maximum load allowed upon 

the highways that they connect. 
Somewhat of the same helter-skelter con- 
ditions prevail concerning the rules of the 
road. Mr. Windsor 





under three heads: 
federal, state, and 
county, the federal 
roads being the main 
cross-country arte- 
ries of traffic, the 
state roads _ being 
subordinated to 
these, and the county 
highways in turn be- 
ing feeders to the 
state thoroughfares. 
It is essential that 
the roads be con- 
structed of sufficient 
width and strength 
to accommodate the 
estimated volume of 
traffic, which could 
be approximated by 
a preliminary sur- 
vey. The present 
system of allowing 
local officials to de- 
termine the width 
and strength of 
bridges should also 
be remedied. An in- 
congruous phase of 
existing laws is that 











and Buffalo to seaboard. 





ARMY TRUCKS ON THE WAY TO SEABOARD 
The Quartermaster’s Department has planned to deliver speed, weight of load, 
the 30,000 Liberty trucks, recently ordered, by theirown mo- and time of year when 
tive power over highways from the factories around Detroit 
If delivered by railroad, these 
30,000 trucks would require 15,000 freight cars 


T. White, president 
of the White Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, 
and chairman of the 
recent convention of 
motor truck manu- 
facturers and Gov- 
ernment officers, has 
indicated someof the 
anomalies of present 
state legislation. At 
the meeting in Jan- 
uary, Mr. White 
said: 








The Connecticut 
laws of 1917 provide 
that ‘“‘the Highway 
Commissioner may re- 
strict the use of motor 
vehicles of over four 
tons’ capacity on any 
trunk line or state 
highway.” The Maine 
laws of 1917 provide 
that “the State High- 
way Commissioner 
may regulate the 





trucks may be oper- 
ated on regular sched- 
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ule.” The laws of South Carolina provide that 
“local authorities may regulate the use of com- 
mercial vehicles and license them.” 

The Texas State Highway Commissioner is 
authorized by law to “‘change the rules and rates 
relating to motor traffic.” The laws of 1917 of 
the State of Vermont provide that the “gross 
weight of motor vehicles is limited to five tons 
except by special permit allowed on hearing by the 
Board of Selectmen or Trustees of any town or 
village.” And the laws of the State of West Vir- 
ginia authorize the State Highway Commissioner 
to make regulations for the protection of roads. 

These are instances selected at random of 
some of the laws which hedge the operator of 


a motor truck. 
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The World’s Work 


wear and tear on 
the mechanism of 
the truck is greater 
when it travels 
empty than when 
carrying at full 
capacity, paradoxi- 
cal as that may 
seem. Mr. Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the 
Highways Transport Committee, has described 
how this problem has been solved in Connecti- 
cut: ‘The plan followed is this: In all the 
principal cities of Connecticut, there is a tele- 
phone number known as Return Loads. Any 
truck that goes 








Until we make 
state traffic reg- 
ulations of a rea- 
sonable and 
somewhat uni- 
form nature, 
therefore, we 
shall not be able 
to utilize the 
motor truck to 
full advantage in 
supplementing 
the railroads. 

The difficulty 
of keeping roads 
open during the 
winter will also 
have to be faced. 
Pennsylvania re- 
cently set an ex- 
ample which 
other state high- 
way boards might well emulate. In coépera- 
tion with the Highways Transport Committee 
last November, the state highway authorities 
placed six large motor snow-plows in service 
along: the main east and west roads of the 
Lincoln Highway in order to obviate the handi- 
cap of closed roads for the overland drive-away 
of Army motor trucks from Detroit. 

The problem of 
full and return 
loads is another 
phase of motor 
truck haulage that 
will have to be 
worked out. Be- 
sides being a loss to 
the shipper, the 


can forces. 


War Department 








“THE BEST TRUCK EVER MADE” 
One of the types of Liberty trucks which are being used by the Ameri- 
Every one of its parts has been standardized, and it is the 
product of the combined genius of the motor truck industry and the 


from one city to 
another and 
wants a load for 
the trip back 
calls up this Re- 
turn Loads Bu- 
reau. The Re- 
turn Loads Bur- 
eau is presumed 
to be the centre 
of information 
on material 
ready for ship- 
ment in that 
particular city.’ 
The idea surely 
is adaptable to 
other states. At 
least we shall 
have to formu- 
late some such 
plan before the 
motor truck can operate to its full effective- 
ness in relieving the railroads. 

These are not all, they are merely the most 
salient, aspects of the problem that confronts 
us. Before the Government can say definitely 
that short-haul traffic is to go over the high- 
ways by motor truck, there is a vast amount 
of facts and figures to be presented and working 
plans to be demonstrated. But the foregoing 
statement of what is being done is a fair basis 
for presuming that the Government, in co- 
operation with the men of the motor truck 
industry, will in the near future reduce the 
problem to its simplest elements; that in the 
present crisis, as at the Marne, Verdun, and 
the Somme, the motor truck will be the sal- 
vation of Democracy. 
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Courtesy of The Commercial Vebicle 


